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The things you 


voted for— 


ANY of the things you asked for in your “What- 

I-Wish-in-my-Magazine” Contest ballots are com- 
ing in early issues of THe AMERICAN Gir, Authors are 
now at work, writing the very stories you want to 
read in your magazine—stories that are full of ex- 
citement, mystery, adventure, romance, stories that 
will suit your every mood. 





OME of you asked for a new mystery story—the 

kind that you read breathlessly and that does funny 
things to your spine. Just such a story—a three part 
mystery—is coming soon from Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. 


THERS wanted more animal stories—and so Hu- 

bert Evans is putting Bender through some new 
tricks for you. Watch the amusing pup lope into the 
April issue and do his mischief in his own inimitable 
way. 





hy egrets voted for Jo Ann, of course, and you will 
be surprised at what occurs at the end of her next 
story coming in the April issue. Something unexpected 
happens to our tomboy heroine during her spring 
cleaning adventure. You mustn't miss her in this rol- 
licking episode—the best story Ellis Parker Butler 
has ever written. 


HOSE of you who asked for western stories will get 
a real thrill out of Lenora Mattingly Weber’s short 
story about cowboys and horses and a girl on a ranch. 


Axe for the readers who asked for stories about older 
LX& girls, there is one by Alice Dyar Russell whose 
characters make you think and whose situations might 
easily be met in the lives of real girls. 


Wer we ask, would your magazine be like with- 
out Mary Ellen? Gurney Williams makes her 
shout “Fore!” in the April issue as she tees off in 


“Mary Ellen Plays Golf.” 


OARDING school stories are still a popular choice, so 
look for one in an early issue. And watch, too, for 
the special articles that you like so well—the “I Am 
a Girl Who—” and Good Looks articles, the cooking 
and handicraft pages, to say nothing of the music 
features, book reviews and current events pages. 
Don't miss the spring and summer issues—renew your 
subscription now, for the things you asked for 





are all coming 


in 
“The American Girl” 
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OING off on a ship at 
night still seems to 
me one of the most 

exciting of adventures. The 
shrill final whistle; the first 
slow, almost imperceptible 
slipping of the vessel through 
black velvet water; the grow- 
ing consciousness of motion 
and the steady hum of ma- 
chinery, mingled with the 
soft sound—something be- 
tween a gurgle and a hiss— 
as the prow cuts the water; 
the receding shore, gradually 
dissolving into a dark blurr, 
pricked with pale yellow 
lights; the fresh, salt smell 
of the wind from the sea— 
these, for those of us who like 
to travel, are thrilling sensa- 
tions! 

But the biggest thrill of 
all is the feeling of going 
somewhere far away, some- 
where new and different, of putting an ocean between 
oneself and the familiar things of everyday life and 
encountering strange unknown worlds. Even though 
home may be very dear to you, and your own city or 
town may seem a most satisfying place to live, still 
we have all been aware, at some time or another, of 
the question that Edna St. Vincent Millay asks in one 
of her delightful poems: 





How shall I know unless I go 

To Cairo and Cathay, 

Whether or not this blessed spot 
Is blessed in every way? 


Yes, there is a glamor about far-off places that 


Along the Editor’s Trail 


Wonderland of Alice and the magic names of jeweled 
cities and grim castles in the fairy tales we read when 
we were young. 

But we cannot all be world travelers, much as we 
might like to. And the next best thing to sailing away 
on a ship is to embark on a book instead. Compared 
to a real voyage, reading may sound very dull. But, 
always granting, of course, that you are one of the 
fortunate people who likes to read, it is anything but 
that. After all, you never went to Camelot or the 
Forest of Arden. And yet don’t those names give you 
as definite a feeling as the names Paris, Budapest and 
Ajaccio? They do to me, and I know them only 
through books. 

And I know other places through books, too— 
real places that I hope to visit sometime, but which, 
even if I never see them, are much more than just 
names set in cold type in the pages of a geography. 
Maps, too, are excellent aids to stay-at-home travelers. 
Marjorie Provost, who wrote our serial, Vagabond’s 
Ward, which was laid, you remember, in sixteenth 
century Paris, got the atmosphere and romance of the 
city, which she so successfully passed on to her readers, 
from books and old maps. All writers of historical 
novels and of biographies must project themselves in- 
to the country and period of which they write. And in 
the same way, you can project yourself into any land 
anywhere and get to know its cities and its people. 

This month THE AMERICAN GIRL is taking you on 
a little introductory voyage. You will visit Italy and 
the Basque Country, Germany, France, Moorea in the 
South Seas, Mexico, China, to name some of our ports 
of call. Since our pages are limited, we cannot stay 
long in any one place. But there is nothing to prevent 
your going back again by means of books and seeing 
more of them, and seeing other places, too. And when 
you open your book, may you get something of the 
thrill of a ship in the last few minutes before sailing, 
the pleasant sensation of things about to happen. 
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When Stamps Ate Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


a0. go immediately after the George 
Washington Bicentennial postage 
stamps had been placed on sale, the Post 
Office Department announced the issuance 
of a new two-cent postage stamp. 

The stamp is of the same size as the cur- 
rent issue, printed horizontally in red ink 
and is enclosed in a single line border. 
Across the top of the stamp in a straight 
line are the words ‘United States Postage”’ 
and directly below is the wording "III 
Olympic Winter Games.” The central de- 
sign shows a ski-jumper in action with 
snow-covered mountain landscape and over- 
cast sky as a background. Across the base 
of this design in two lines appear the words 
“Lake Placid, New York’’ and the dates 
“February 4-13, 1932.” In each lower 
corner is a large white numeral “2” with 
the words “Two Cents” extending across 
the bottom of the stamp. 

The stamp was first placed on sale at 
Lake Placid on January twenty-fifth and 
first day covers will bear this postmark. If 


| you are unable to purchase the stamp at 


your own post office, send the Stamp Editor 
five cents (which includes return postage) 
and he will send you an unused copy for 
your collection. 

A set of postage stamps which will de- 
light all collectors has recently been issued 
by the Dominion of Newfoundland. The 
series consists of twelve different stamps, 
each one of which is very attractive. The 
stamps are the same size as the Caribou 
issue of 1918, the design of the six lower 
values being upright, while on the other 
six the picture is horizontal. The stamps 
were engraved in London on paper water- 
marked with the Seal of the Colony and 
the designs have been very well chosen. 
The complete issue is described as follows: 

The one cent yellow green which has 
been called “Newfoundland Currency’ 
shows a heap of codfish. The two cent car- 
mine pictures a portrait of H. M. King 
George in an oval medallion. A recent 
charming portrait of Queen Mary has been 
beautifully treated in a simple frame on 
the three cent value which is brown-orange 
in color. The four cent violet carries a por- 
trait of the Prince of Wales in military 
uniform. The design on the five cent stamp, 
which is violet brown in color, will be fa- 
miliar to all collectors of Newfoundland 
stamps. It is a picture of a caribou stand- 
ing majestically on a high rock with for- 
est trees behind him. Truly a_ beautiful 
stamp. 

The prettiest stamp of the series is un- 
doubtedly the six cent value. It shows, for 
the first time on any postage stamp, a de- 
lightful picture of the Princess Elizabeth, 
who is the daughter of the Duke of York, 
and is third in succession to the Throne of 
England. In one hand the Princess is hold- 
ing her favorite teddy bear. The color is 


a soft shade of deep blue. The ten cent 
dark olive value shows a fine engraving of 
a leaping salmon which is called “King of 
the Rivers.” If you are a dog lover, you 
will be unable to resist the fourteen cent 
black which shows a splendid picture of 
a thoroughbred Newfoundland dog. A 
northern seal is the illustration on the fif- 
teen cent claret. He rests on the snow, 
while icicles help to make a frame for the 
stamp. The twenty cent dark green shows 
the lighthouse and little group of houses 
at Cape Race. On the twenty-five cent gray 
the sealing fleet is shown leaving the har- 
bor of St. John’s while the thirty cent ultra- 
marine pictures a fishing fleet of sailboats 
putting out to sea. 

This issue of stamps is so attractive that 
some of you will want them for your col- 
lection. Your editor will send you the 
complete set of twelve stamps for $1.60. 
If you do not want a complete set, write 
and tell me which denominations you do 
want and I shall be glad to tell you how 
to obtain them. 

Spain has given us another series of com- 
memorative postage stamps. Thirteen differ- 
ent values comprise a series issued to com- 
memorate the nine-hundredth anniversary 
of Montserrat Monastery, which is near 
Barcelona. 

A new set of four postage-due stamps 
went on sale in the Canal Zone on January 
second. The stamps are identical in design 
and color, which is lake, and the denomi- 
nations are one cent, two cent, five cent 
and ten cent. Meade Bolton, who designed 
the air mail set chronicled in this column 
in January, was the designer. 

Several of you have written to me about 
the expedition which intends to carry mail 
to the wreck of the lost liner Lusitania. As 
most of you know, this ship was lost dur- 
ing the Great War off the coast of Ireland. 
An attempt is being made to reach the 
sunken ship by means of a newly-invented 
tube which will be built to the point where 
the ship lies on the bed of the sea. Many 
newspapers have carried a story that while 
these salvage operations are in progress an 
airplane will fly from: some point in Ire- 
land to the point where the ship is being 
salvaged or the operations are being carried 
on. This plane will carry mail of an un- 
official nature but, of course, it lacks any 
real interest to the more serious collectors. I 
do not suggest that you feel as though you 
have missed an important air mail cover 
if you do not get one of these Lusitania 
items. Of course, if you particularly want 
to have one I shall be glad to send you the 
necessary details about the event. 


Epitor’s Note: All checks for stamps 
which Mr. Bond offers in this column 
should be made out to Osborne B. Bond 
and not to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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UR letters from abroad have been so 


scarce this year that their absence 
has almost forced this one part of the 
whole magazine to stay in the United 
States, while the rest wanders all over 
the world. We are always anxious to hear 
what all girls think of the magazine, foreign 
girls as well as American girls living 
abroad. Please be sure to let us hear from 
you this year. 


OON after our last international num- 

ber we had a letter from Edith Ruth 
Millbank of Enfield, Middlesex, England 
commenting on it. Edith says, “After read- 
ing your International Number of THE 
AMERICAN Gir1L, I feel I simply must write. 
First, I think your magazine is just great! 
Next to my own magazine, The Guide, I 
think it is the best magazine I have read.” 
From Paris comes a letter written by Jean 
Hussey who says, “I think that THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL is the best magazine for girls 
published today.” That's pretty high praise, 
isn’t it? Jean says that the stories are awfully 
interesting, and the cover always attractive. 

Winnie Brunning of Forest Hill, London 
writes to say that she is a faithful reader of 
THe AMERICAN GIRL, and that she looks 
forward eagerly to its arrival every month. 


E'VE had dozens more letters than 

usual this month from our own 
American readers—most of them about Jane 
Abbott's story, What Is the Truth?, which 
most of you liked, although there were a 
few who didn’t. There is a little discussion 
about the illustrations, too. Vera Davis of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma says she enjoyed What 
Is the Truth? immensely and is waiting 
patiently for some of Mrs. Abbott's other 
stories. Barbara Ferron of Las Vegas, Nev- 
ada thinks THE AMERICAN GIRL is without 
a doubt the best girls’ magazine published. 
“Jane Abbott is an old friend,” she writes, 
“and I was delighted when I saw her story. 
I thought it was awfully good. The only 
thing I didn’t like about it was the illus- 
trations.” Barbara especially likes those 
done by C. J. McCarthy. “I'm just crazy 
about the whole magazine,” says Marie 
Griffith of Vista, California, “and I don't 
see how anyone can criticize it. Mrs. Abbott's 
story was keen. I've only read two of her 
stories, but she seems to know all about 
girls. I say let's have some more stories by 
her.”” We will have, some time soon, Marie. 


ARRIETT KELLY of Woonsocket, 

Rhode Island liked the story a lot, 
but didn’t care for the illustrations. Dor- 
othy Libby of Lynbrook, New York writes, 
“Jane Abbott's story, What Is the Truth?, 
was wonderful. In fact, I liked it best of 
any of the complete stories in January.” 


Well, 
of All Things! 


RGUING for the illustrations is Babette 
Glick of Huntington, West Virginia. 
Babette says, “I've received THE AMERICAN 
Girt for a whole year now, and I think 
each issue is better than the one before. I 
was simply wild about What Is the Truth?, 
as Jane Abbott is my favorite author and 
Harvé Stein my favorite artist.” Clara Sher- 
man of Floral Park, New York didn’t care 
much for the story while Irene Silver of 
San Diego, California says, “Wat Is the 
Truth? was rather a disappointment to me. 
It is the first of Mrs. Abbott's stories that I 
have not really enjoyed. It did not ring 
true, somehow.” On the other hand, Norma 
Chamberlain of New Britain, Connecticut 
thinks that it seemed especially real. “As 
Mrs. Abbott is my favorite author, I am 
partial to all of her stories,” Norma writes, 
“but this one is especially good.” 


EVERAL of you have written to us 

about When the World Is White. Ruth 
Richmond of Cass Lake, Minnesota says, 
“An article I liked very much was the one 
on winter sports. We do quite a bit of 
skiing here and I got a few good tips that 
I shall pass on to my friends.” “I loved 
that article on skiing,” writes Doris Lyon 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. “It gives me 
a new ambition—to be able to ski well, and 
some day if I should be able to visit our 
chalet in Switzerland, to be able to go ski- 
ing.” Eleanor Park of Peoria, Illinois says 
that although they have had no snow or ice 
this year in Peoria, and she hasn't had a 
chance to try her skill at skiing, she liked 
When the World Is White very much. 


| dean of you were glad to see Nadine 
and the Berts back. Helen Green of 
Clark’s Summit, Pennsylvania wants to know 
if Grapevine was ever tamed, and what hap- 
pened at the rodeo. She thinks this story 
was a close second to The Yule Miracle. 
“The Taming of Grapevine was wonder- 
ful,” writes Sue Stumpf of Brookville, 
Pennsylvania. “I wish we had more like it. 
I just love to read about ‘real’ girls—girls 
who aren't afraid to do things, and who 
live outdoors.” Olive Heckel of Ridgefield 
Park, New Jersey says, “The two stories, 
The Nerve Trainers and The Taming of 


Grapevine, were wonderful. It would be 
simply lovely to have a sequel to Grapevine, 
so we readers would know who won the 
race and whether Grapevine was really and 
truly tamed.” There will be another story 
by E. J. Craine in a few months, and you'll 
see more of Grapewine. 


UDGING from the many letters from 
@ girls who approved of the January cover, 
you will all be glad to know that Mr. 
Poucher has done another cover for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL which will appear before 
very long. Gertrude Kern of Lynchburg, 
Virginia congratulates us on the January 
magazine. She says she likes Mr. Poucher's 
covers better than anyone else’s and she 
thinks the January one was especially at- 
tractive. Jessie Curtis of Ridley Park, Penn- 
sylvania writes, ‘I was so glad to see that 
you started the New Year right by having 
a cover by Edward Poucher. It was one of 
the best we have had.” Barbara Ellen Bas- 
tian of Allentown, Pennsylvania says, 
“When the cover illustrates some story in 
the magazine I am all the more anxious to 
read the story.” 


NOTHER story that scored a hit in 
January was The Nerve Trainers. 
Adele Weiss of Brooklyn writes that 
she thinks The Nerve Trainers was an 


exceptionally good story. She says, “I've 
been tempted to walk on a bannister more 
than once but never had the nerve to do it. 
I'd like to meet Mark and Spi in real life 
and see what kind of girls they really are.” 
Elizabeth Larsen of Virginia, Minnesota 
says she and her sister take several maga- 
zines, but she doesn’t like any as well as 
THE AMERICAN Gir. Elizabeth thought 
The Nerve Trainers was awfully good. “It 
was sort of training our nerve reading it,” 
she writes. “It made my hair stand on end, 
and certainly it had lots of humor. Best of 
all, it's a story from another country.” 


LEANORE MITCHELL of Newton 

Centre, Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, says that The Nerve Trainers was 
the only story in the January issue that she 
didn’t like. “It was too much of a feminine 
Stalky and Company,” says Eleanore, “and 
any girls who were so silly really ought not 
to be written about.”’ Dorothy Loe of Buf- 
falo, Minnesota paid us a compliment by 
starting The Nerve Trainers at home and 
growing so interested that she took the mag- 
azine to school. Dorothy says, “I read it in 
study period. The teacher made me tell 
the class what I was reading. I hadn't 
finished the story, so they didn’t get the 
end of it. They were so interested that al- 
most all the girls borrowed the magazine. 
I enjoyed the story very well myself.” 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York, N. Y. 


CarIRO QuaTRAINS By BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 


In the Museum 


Vases of creamy alabaster 

Carven with slender lotus bloom 
Destined to hold through countless ages 
Essences for a young King’s tomb. 


The Amber Street in the Bazaar The Hour of Prayer 


In front of every booth hang heavy strings of amber “This is the hour of prayer, O, all ye faithful, come.” 
Like clotted rays of sunshine strung on a silken thread; Prostrate with humbled head, the Arab makes his plea 
While eager aliens haggle with gaily turbaned Arabs, Obedient to the Muezzin’s penetrating call; 
Who bargain with an itching palm and bowed obsequious Dear God, with faith like his, endow Thou me. 

head. From “Butter Money,” The Mosher Press, Portland, Maine 
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ETUA STROLLED HOME- 
WARD BESIDE TEURKA 





Illustrations by 
Dorothy Owen 


Teura, a Girl of Moorea 


EURA turned on her mat and 
made a sleepy noise. Then she 
stretched her slim young arms 
high above her head and yawned comfortably and happily. 

Her couch would scarcely seem luxurious to us, being 
only a clean matting of pandanus fiber spread on the board 
floor, but it was all she had ever known and she slept on 
it every night with the deep quiet sleep of all children of 
nature. As she lay now the sun and the warm breeze came 
in through the cracks in the wall of split bamboo and 
touched her gently. She stirred lazily and was glad to be 
alive. 

In a moment, however, she heard her mother’s voice and 
sat up to listen better. Her mother was out in the cook 
house preparing breakfast. 

“Teura, my child,” came the voice, “today, you know, 
is the day of the village fishing in the Bay of Faatoai. 
Marama took the nets over last night. If you want to be 
in time, you must get up.” 

“Of course! You didn’t think I could forget that? I'll 
be right out,” she called back, her feeling of laziness all 
gone. 

She jumped to her feet, shook herself all over as a dog 
shakes itself, to get the night’s stiffness out of her body, 
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and proceeded to slip into her one 
garment, a simple sleeveless dress 
made of gaily printed cotton cloth 
which hung to her knees, Teura was a dressy young person 
and the list of her possessions included some eighteen or 
twenty of these colored slip dresses, in addition to a pair of 
white canvas sneakers for dress occasions, and a fan. And, 
of course, two straw hats to protect her from the sun of the 
tropics. But as for lingerie or stockings, nobody bothers 
about them in the South Seas, and as for wraps, certainly 
nobody needs them. Life, in general, is very simple on the 
islands. 

Next, she washed herself in a hand basin and then set to 
combing her beautiful dark hair which flowed down to 
her waist in black lustrous waves, made permanent by nature 
herself. 

And as she combed she laughed. Teura was always 
laughing about something or other, or about nothing at 
all—because the sun was shining, or the flying fish were 
jumping in the peacock waters of the lagoon before the 
house, or because the neighbor's toddling baby looked so 
funny with mango juice all over its face. But today she was 
laughing about something in particular, for the fishing in 
Faatoai Bay, in which most of the villagers took communal 
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SHE WAS GAY AND HAD MANY ADMIRERS 


part, was one of the great events of the year. All the young 
people loved it and looked forward to it with much eagerness. 

So she twisted her hair casually about her head to get 
it out of the way, though she often wore it loose over her 
shoulders, and on the way out to the cook house she picked 
a white waxy flower, like a seven-pointed star, and set it 
over her right ear, where the sweet heavy odor would come 
often to her nostrils. She never felt really dressed until she 
had a flower in her hair. 

Breakfast was a simple affair, consisting of coffee made 
from the beans which grew on their own land, aged and 
ground, and French bread baked by the Chinese shopkeeper 
of the village. They ate it squatting on their haunches in the 
cook house. 

Teura lived on Moorea, an unimaginably lovely tropic 
island not far from Tahiti, in the Society Islands of the 
South Seas. Like Tahiti it belongs to France, but unlike 
Tahiti the French have left it almost entirely to itself, so 
that the old life of the islands goes on much as it has for 
countless centuries. And the few innovations like bread, 
canned salmon and the Friday night motion pictures have 
been so completely absorbed that one forgets they are in- 
novations at all. 

After breakfast the girl put on her hat, took a pareo, a 
strip of bright red cotton cloth with big splashy white 
patterns on it, which she twisted carelessly around her waist 
so as not to be obliged to carry it in her hand, and picked 
up her ukelele. She was ready. 

“Goodbye, Mother. I'll be home some time tonight!” she 
called gaily, and started off up the road. It was a glorious 
day, not yet too hot, and the dirt road felt good to her bare 
feet. There was a little breeze blowing which just ruffled 
the waters of the lagoon, and outside on the coral reef the 
breakers were leaping high in a shower of white foam. The 
dark green fronds of the cocoanut trees waved slowly in the 
breeze beside the one road which went around the island. 
And inland the sharp green mountains, as fantastic as the 
mountains of the moon must be, lifted their rocky heads 
on which wisps of white mist floated. It was a day which 
might have been in a dream, as so many days are on these 
dreamlike islands. 

Teura walked along in a leisurely manner strumming on 
her ukelele and practicing a new song. It had Polynesian 
words set to the music of an old American popular song 
called When It's Springtime in the Rockies. But Teura, of 
course, did not know that. It was quite new on Moorea. 

Presently, however, in her way around the contours of 
the bay, she passed Marama’s house where Etua, his son, 
lived. The strumming ceased and a look of pretty melan- 
choly succeeded her gaiety. For there is no use denying it, 
Teura was in love, and seriously. She was only fifteen to 
be sure, but in these warm islands of the south the great 
heavy flowers bloom overnight, and girls are ready for love 
and marriage at fourteen or so. Teura herself, if she had 
been a western girl, would have said that she was “out in 
society.” On Moorea this meant that she had finished her 
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simple schooling, was not yet expected to 
do any real work, and could give all her 
time to enjoying herself. She and the other 
girls and boys spent the hours of daylight 
and moonlight sitting under the trees 
crowned with wreaths of sweet-smelling 
flowers, laughing and singing or dancing; 
or paddling about in the narrow canoes 
whose light out-riggers glided like white 
shadows beside them; or rambling in the 
hills sucking oranges or guavas; or fishing 
in the fresh water streams for the quick 
darting shrimps. The girl was pretty and 
gay and had many admirers. But after the 
fashion of girls the world over, she had 
set her heart on a boy who hardly looked at her, on Etua, 
Marama’s young son. 

So when she passed his house, where nobody was stirring, 
she ceased to sing, and even heaved a deep sigh. No sorrow, 
however, can last long with a Polynesian. Before she had 
walked a hundred yards the smile was back again. “Asta 
peapeau!” she said to herself. “It doesn’t matter!’ And she 
shook her hair and took to singing again. 

When she had walked in this way for perhaps two miles 
she came to a bend in the road from which she could see 
the end of the bay where the fishing was to take place. The 
nets were not yet set, she saw with pleasure, She quickened 
her pace. 

She had almost finished the last mile and reached the 
beach, where she could see that fifty or sixty people were 
assembled, some in canoes on the water and some lolling 
on the white coral sand, when a sudden shout went up. 

“There! There they are! Let down the nets!” cried a voice 
of authority. 

The shout seemed to come from a tree nearby and, look- 
ing up, the girl saw Marama, the leader of the fishing and 
owner of the great net. He had been perched in the top of 
a palm tree from which vantage point he had been watching 
for the shoals of small silver fish which come up the bay 
for a few weeks in April, which is the South Sea autumn, 
and can be caught by thousands in the nets. Now the fish 
had approached near enough to the shore and the game 
was on. 

At the shout the scene sprang into action. Marama slid 
down from the tree and, jumping into his light canoe, 
pushed off and paddled quickly to the spot where the fish 
were heading. The men in the big canoes which held the 
long nets, neatly folded in piles, bent to their paddles also, 
and everyone on the beach stood up excitedly to watch. 

The canoes spread out in a great half-circle, of which 
the flat arc faced the beach, and at a word from Marama 
the men let down the nets which, being heavily leaded at 
the bottom, sank until only the floats on their upper side 
could be seen. The two inner ends of the net, however, were 
perhaps seventy feet from the shore. The next thing was 
to pull them shoreward, driving the fish before them. 

This was a long process and if fish were not such silly 
creatures they would all have had plenty of time to escape. 
As it was, while the canoes advanced slowly the fish milled 
about but few made their way out. Presently, the ends of the 
net were near enough to shore so that two long ropes could 
be stretched from them towards the beach and grasped by 
the people on shore. It was to help in pulling on the ropes 
and in stringing the fish afterwards that the young people 
were assembled. 

Laughing and chattering among themselves, they all 
waded into the water just as they were, the men in blue and 
red pareos tied on as loin cloths and the girls in their dresses. 
They grasped the ropes and began a long rhythmic pulling, 
all together. But in a moment Marama shouted a halt. The net 
had caught on hidden rocks on the bottom and divers must 
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go down to release it. The group waded ashore and sat down 
again. It was fully half an hour before the pulling recom- 
menced. 

This leisurely pulling and resting went on for hours, 
while the sun passed overhead, ukeleles strummed and the 
black and white minah birds twittered and chirped. 

Nobody bothered to make a noon meal. The young peo- 
ple ate bananas and papaias and dropped asleep sometimes 
between pulls. It was all very casual and delightful. 

Teura sat with a group of girls and listened with half 
an ear to their chatter. Her eyes were on Etua only, who, 
being a young daredevil and an expert diver, was out in 
one of the canoes diving from time to time to loosen the 
bottom of the net. She thought no one could dive as he 
could. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon the two ends 
of the net had reached the shore, and the center of the 
half-circle extended in a great curve out into the water. 
Inside it the surface of the water was bzoken often by the 
rippling of fish leaping. The men now brought long stakes 
and drove them down into the sandy bottom at intervals 
along the net, to anchor it firmly so that it could be left 
standing. 

Now everyone was ordered into the water again to collect 
those fish which had caught their gills in the meshes and 
could be picked off at once and put into baskets of woven 
cocoanut fronds. All the fish were owned by everybody in 
common and were supposed to ke turned into the common 
fund. 

“Not inside the net! Stand outside iz!’ ordered Marama. 
“We think there is a shark inside.” 

A delightful shiver of excitement went through everyone. 
A shark! Danger—and fun! 

All the young people, giggling more than ever, waded 
in along the outer edge of the net with their baskets. Teura 
tightened the pareo about her waict. She needed it now. 
Slyly, when nobody was looking, she slipped a wiggling 
fish about six inches long, then another, into the top of 
her dress. The pareo tight around her waist kept them trom 
falling out below and made a sort of private basket of her 
dress waist in which the fish flopped about. They felt cold 
and ticklish against her bare skin. Finally she had five fish 
stowed away and her waist was visibly wiggling. She was 
giggling with amusement and ticklishness. All the young 
people, and even the older ones, hid fish, and the masters 
of the fishing, although they forbade it strictly in theory, 
expected it in practice. They did call one girl who was too 
greedy and looked like a stuffed pouter pigeon, and took 
her fish away, but for the most part they appeared not to 
notice the jumping dress fronts of the girls and the bulging 
pareos of the boys. There were so many fish, so many thou- 
sands! What did a few matter? (Covtinued on page 37) 


THE RAYS OF THE MOON ENABLED HER TO SEE, AND WHAT 
SHE SAW MADE HER HEART ALMOST STOP BEATING 
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Growing Up 
in Paris 


A famous novelist writes about 
her childhood days in a city of 
daxzling fairs and puppet shows 


By ANNE GREEN 


Illustrations by Doris Spiegel 


OOKING back on 
my childhood 
in Paris, for 

the purpose of writ- 

ing this article, I 

have come to the con- 

clusion that, if noten- 
tirely wicked, I must 
have been extremely 
mischievous and irri- 
tating to those in au- 
thority. We all four 
of us were. We went 
to a big girls’ school, 
on the order of an 

Americanhighschool. 

The classes began at eight-thirty in the morning. At seven 
we were lifted, persuaded or driven out of our beds and 
given a large flat English tub of hot water. My mother 
knew very well that a large shallow expanse of water was 
conducive to washing more carefully than a hasty dip in a 
bath, on the part of her little girls, who preferred learning 
their lessons at the last moment to cleanliness. It was then 
that I invented, or imagined that I did, a delightful game: 
you soap the bottom of the tub thoroughly, then by clinging 
to the sides with your hands, you go round and round, 
gaining speed at an alarming rate. If the attention of the 
grown-up was directed elsewhere, probably towards another 
crime, you could revolve until all the water shot out of the 
gullet at the side of the tub in a lovely spout. 

The next thing was breakfast, as much bread and butter 
as we liked and a great silver mug of milk, too hot to 
touch or to drink. The worst of us made a scene about the 
skin on the milk; the others preferred to keep their energy 
for the run to school, when secret rites were observed. We 
jumped over every single garbage can on the way and be- 
tween leaps, walked on the curbstone, great care taken not 
to walk on the divisions in the stone. I think that we must 
have considered it unlucky to do otherwise. 

A great change in my demeanor took place as I reached 
the immense yellow brick and green wood building called 
the Lycée Moliére. I sobered up considerably. I knew now 











that the school was built like a Moorish palace, with arcaded 
walks for wet weather and inner courts—three of them in a 
row, for tiny, medium and big girls respectively—where 
we played for five minutes recess every hour, We sat in 
well heated, well aired rooms, where kindly teachers drilled 
as much learning as they could into our pliable minds. The 
amazing amount of information that is imparted to little 
French children, on all subjects, is a matter of admiration 
to me now. I regret to say that at the time I was not im- 
pressed and giggled my way through five years, laughing 
at nothing in particular. The only figure which awed me 
was the directress, a terrible person in a black satin dress 
and long plaid shawl. Every fortnight she sat in justice 
over us and read the general report, with appropriate and, 
I fear, just remarks. Her large black eyes pierced my guilty 
soul. She knew by instinct all my evil deeds and commented 
freely on my wickedness before thirty-two of my companions, 
who listened smugly until /e/r turns came. Quite recently, 
I went by appointment to a hairdresser to have my hair 
washed. A diminutive woman in the shop turned around. 
She had quite a pleasant face. ““Why, Anne Green,” she 
exclaimed, “I haven’t seen you for a long time. I'm in a 
hurry. I know you won’t mind giving me your appoint- 
ment.” I was so used to being frightened of her that I gave 
up my turn without a murmur, It was worth it to realize 
that the directress was not a terrifying giantess but an or- 
dinary human being with a domineering manner. 

We were fetched from school at eleven-thirty and then 
the tragedy began. As soon as my mother heard the front 
door bang and a stampede in the hall, she appeared on the 
threshold of the drawing-room with books in her hand. 
Kicking and scuffling until a quarter past twelve we learned 
English literature and history, poetry and verses from the 
Psalms, the Catechism and the doings of American presi- 
dents. What a relief that the history of our native land 
began so late compared to European lists of kings! Then 
we had lunch, with not a syllable of conversation from 
us. The only thing of note about the meal was the beautiful 
manner in which my father carved thin slices of meat and 
the fact that we ate rice instead of potatoes like our French 
friends. At half past one we were back in school again and 
studied until half past five. At six we retired to bed with 
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our evening meal of more boiling milk, bread and butter. 

All this sounds very dull, but the compensation came 
now. We were put to sleep in a large room, three little 
beds and a blazing fire—which burned during most of the 
school year—composing the principal furnishings. We 
never went to sleep at once, even in our very early child- 
hood, but spent the happiest hours of the twenty-four 
listening to our elder sisters. playing duets in the sitting 
room or talking about our friends, the teachers, our practical 
jokes and occasionally our lessons. Each time that one of us 
learned a new poem, she rose from her bed and, standing 
in her nightgown and bare feet in front of the fire, recited 
it to an admiring audience. I distinctly remember tearing 
my nightgown from neck to hem and catching up the hem 
in either hand, executing a series of steps, my own inven- 
tion, called the “butterfly dance.” Usually we dropped off 
suddenly from sheer exhaustion, and my mother, tiptoeing 
in, must have found us asleep. 

I almost forgot to tell you that two important events 
took place before we were free to perform these antics, 
never before revealed. First, my father came home from 
his office, never failing to kiss us goodnight every night, 
bringing a present for his “little girls.” Of course it wasn’t 
much—a fig, a biscuit, an old box, a pencil—but it was the 
excitement of it that counted, which has given us all an 
incurable love of “surprises.” Next, my mother appeared 
to hear our prayers. All the misdoings of the day, the deeds 
which we thought never to have divulged were blurted 
out under the joint influences of our consciences and the 
twilight. After being forgiven, we resumed our evening per- 
formances with a lightened heart. 

We wore sailor suits and hats every day, with black 
alpaca aprons at school, the uniform of French girls. On 
holidays, which meant all day Thursday and Sunday, our 
dress was a little more elaborate, with white hats and trim- 
mings instead of navy. We were so numerous that we did 
not feel the need of many friends and amused ourselves. 

To begin with, we possessed a game of croquet. No one 
knows who taught us to love that obsolete sport but as we 
lived very near a large and pleasant park, the Bois de 
Boulogne, we repaired there with a maid and the heavy 
box on holidays, playing passionately and for years, from two 














WE WENT TO 
ALL THE BRIL- 
LIANT, DAZZLING 
© FAIRS AND WERE 
« TIPSY WITH JOY 


until sundown. We occasionally had a few sous to spend on 
refreshments during the afternoon and then appeared a 
diabolical Italian with a drum full of wafers. On the lid 
of the box was an arrangement of figures from one to 
twelve, a wheel and an arrow. You turned the wheel once 
for a sou and according to where the arrow stopped, you 
had a certain number of wafers. Sometimes you won 
twelve, but it seems to me that it was more often two or 
three. The lady who rented the swings in the Bois was very 
nice, she also provided sticks of candy and acid, gassy 
lemonade. Farther on, by the lake, stood a respectable person 
who sold bread to throw to the ducks or, if you felt selfish, 
gingerbread pigs for yourself. As an interlude, a military 
band played under the trees and a merry-go-round offered 
charms; so did a puppet show. 

When it rained, we went to museums and improved our 
minds. The Louvre was very nice, but exotic museums full 
of mummies seemed very dismal and disquieting. I remem- 
ber a Peruvian gentleman, or his skeleton, embalmed in a 
crouching position whose memory woke me up with a 
shriek for many a year. 

There were other pleasures which we preferred. There 
are brilliant, golden, dazzling fairs all the year round in 
Paris. They move on from quarter to quarter every fortnight 
or so, always different, each time more attractive. If an 
uncle or aunt tipped us, we went, long and thoroughly, 
returning tipsy with 
joy. A grown-up 
sometimes treated us 
to the circus and we 
sat close to the ring, 
hoping yet fearing, 
that the clowns would 
notice us. My mother 
once spoke to a fa- 
mousclown,Chocolat, 
very black and from 
Georgia, like hetself. 
It was the one time 
we felt proud of her 
acquaintances. (Con- 
tinued on page 52) 











LL her life Lan Ying had lived by the river with her 
father and her mother and her three younger brothers. 
The good river, they called it, because the river 
helped them.in many ways although its name was Yangtse, 
or Son of the Sea. In the spring the river brought swelling 
tides down from the snow melting on a hundred mountains 
where was its source. Many an hour had Lan Ying won- 
dered about that source as she sat watching the fish net for 
her father. The river ran so wide and deep and yellow here 
at her feet, below the great net spread out on bamboo poles, 
that it seemed impossible to believe that it was ever a small 
stream somewhere, tumbling down some rocky cliff, or run- 
ning small and sluggish through some sandy desert. The 
only way she could realize it was to think of her baby 
brother, newly born three years ago, how small he was and 
how different from a man, and yct he, too, would grow out 
of that smallness, even as the river did, until it was so great 
it could be called truly a Son of the Sea. 

Sitting by the fish net and waiting patiently until it was 
time to pull the rope that lifted it again, Lan Ying stared 
across the river. She could see the opposite shore only as a 
line of clear green. On misty mornings she could not see it 
at all, and she might have been sitting beside a muddy ocean. 
Nearly all her days did Lan Ying sit here beside the great 
river, and it had come now to mean something like a per- 
son to her. Her father was not a fisherman, but a farmer, and 
he planted rice and wheat on his land that edged the river 
and ran back inland an acre or two to the hillock where the 
hamlet was where they lived with half a dozen or so other 
families. They were all families of farmers like Lan Ying’s 








father, but they all had nets tended, too, 
by children or by old grandfathers 
who had grown too old to work any 
more in the fields. Fish brought them 
in the extra pennics they could spend 
for the various holidays and for incense 
to burn before the gods, and for new 
clothes sometimes, and besides all this 
fish was good meat to cat, as well. 

Lan Ying rose suddenly from the 
low, little bamboo stool where she sat, 
and pulled with all her might at the rope. Up came the net 
slowly. Many a time there was nothing in it. Sometimes there 
were tiny fish that she had to scoop up with a long handled 
dipper. Sometimes there was a big fish, once in several days 
or so. But there was none now, only a flash of tiny minnows. 
She stooped and dipped them up. Her mother would pin 
cach one by a sliver of bamboo to a bit of matting on a board 
and dry them in the sun and then they were salted and very 
good to eat with morning rice. She let the net down slowly 
and sat down once more. 

Sometimes the days were very long sitting here alone. She 
came just after her breakfast and sat until noon when she 
could go home again. But she liked it better than the other 
things the children must do on the river farms. She liked it 
better than herding the buffalo and sitting astride its hard 
and hairy back all day, as her second brother did. She liked 
it better than herding the ducks in the little inlets from the 
river as her eldest brother did. Yes, she liked it because there 
was something very companionable about the moving river, 
about the boats that passed by her there, and the coveys of 
wild duck that floated down sometimes, great flocks of them, 
carried askew by the currents, and bobbing up and down on 
the water. There was always something to sce. .As for the 
boats, there was every kind, from small fishing sculls to the 
sailed junks with their painted eyes staring out at her from 
their bows. Once in many days low-set foreign craft came by 
and sometimes smoking steamers. She hated these and the 
river hated them, too. It always swelled into angry waves 
and rocked back and forth as they passed. Sometimes waves 
grew so high that the little fishing boats almost capsized, 
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and the fishermen shouted loud curses at these foreign ships. 
Seeing the river angry like this, Lan Ying was angry, too, 
and ran out to hold her net steady. Still, oftentimes after 
these steamers passed there would be fish in her net, fright- 
ened there into commotion, and Lan Ying, when she saw the 
big silver bodies flopping in the bottom of the net, gave 
thanks to the river in her heart for sending her the big fish. 
It was a good river. It brought them food from the land and 
meat from its waters, and it came to mean to Lan Ying, 
whose life was there beside it, something like a god, and 
staring out over it day after day, she could read its face and 
catch its mood for the day. 

It was, indeed, the only book she could read, for she did 
not dream of going to school. In their hamlet there was no 
school, but she knew very well what a school was, because 
in the market town to which she and her mother went once 
a year there was a school. There were no pupils there on that 
day, for it was fair day, and school was out for the day, but 
she used to look curiously into the empty room as she passed, 
and see the empty seats and the tables, and pictures hung on 
the wall. The first time she had asked her mother: 

“And what is it they do there?” 

To this her mother said, ‘““They learn the books there.” 

Now Lan Ying had never seen a book and so she asked 
with great curiosity, “Did you so learn when you were a 
child ?” 

“No, indeed!” said her mother loudly. “When did I ever 
have time for such stuff? I have had to work! It is only idle 
people who go to school—city people and such like. It is 
true my father talked of sending my eldest brother to school 
for the looks of the thing. He was a proud man and he 
thought it would look well to have one of the family who 
could read and write. But when my brother had gone three 
days he grew weary of so much sitting and begged to be 
sent no more and wept and pouted so that my father did not 
make him.” 

Lan Ying pondered awhile longer on all this and she 
asked again, “And do all city people learn books, even the 
girls?” 

“I have heard it is the new fashion,” said her mother, 
shifting her load of cotton thread she had spun and now 
brought to the fair to sell. “But what use it can be to a girl 
I do not know. She has but the same things to do, to cook 
and sew and spin and tend the net, and when she is wed 
she does the same things over again and bears her children, 
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THERE CAME A SPRING WHEN THE RIVER CHANGED. YEAR AFTER YEAR IT HAD 
BEEN THE SAME UNTIL THIS YEAR. LAN YING WATCHED AND SAW IT CHANGE 


too. Books cannot help a woman.” She went along more 
quickly, for the load on her back grew heavy, and Lan Ying 
hurried a little, and then saw the dust on her new shoes, and 
stooping to brush them, forgot about books. 

Nor did she think about them any more when she went 
back to the river. No, books had nothing to do with her life 
here by the good river. To lift the net and lower it again, to 
go home at evening and burn the grass fuel in the earthen 
oven upon which two iron cauldrons were set and in which 
the rice was heated for their supper, and when they had 
eaten it with a bit of fish, if the river had been kind that 
day, to run with the bowls to the river's edge and rinse them 
there, and back again before the night was too dark, to creep 
into bed and lie and listen to the soft rush of the river among 
its reeds—this was all her life of every day. Only on a feast 
day or a fair day did it differ and then but for that one day. 

It was a quiet life thus spent, but a very safe one. Some- 
times Lan Ying heard her father say that in the market town 
where he went often to sell his cabbages and grain, he had 
heard of famine to the north because there had been no rains, 
and he would always add: 

“You see how fine it is to dwell beside a good river! 
Whether it rains or not is nothing to us, who have only to 
dip our buckets into the river and there is water for our 
fields. Why, this good river of ours brings us the water from 
a hundred valleys, and rains or none is nothing to us.” 

And when she heard this Lan Ying thought that theirs 
was surely the best life in the world, and life in the best 
place, where fields were al- 
ways fruitful, and willows 
always green and the reeds 
ever lush and deep for fuel, 
and everything came from 
this river. No, she would 
never move away from this 
river so long as she lived. 

Yet there came a spring 
when the river changed. 
Who could have foreseen 
that the river would 
change? Year after year it 
had been the same 
until this year. Lan 
Ying, sitting be- 
side the fish net, 
saw it change. It 
is true that every 





LAN YINGS TEARS CAME IN SYMPATHY 
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year it swelled with spring flood as it did now. The water 
ran high against the clay banks, but so it ever did in the 
spring. The yellow water curled in great wheels and tore at 
the banks, so that often a great clod would shudder and tear 
itself away from the land and sink, and the river licked it 
up triumphantly. Lan Ying’s father came and moved the net 
away to an inlet’s mouth, lest the bit of land upon which 
she sat might so sink and bear her away. For the first time 
in her life Lan Ying felt a little afraid of the river. 

The time came for the river to go down, but it did not 
subside. Surely by now those upper snows were melted, for 
it was summer and the winds were hot, and the river ought 
to lie quiet and smooth beneath the bright skies. But it did 
not lie quiet. No, it tore on as though fed by some secret and 
inexhaustible ocean. Boatmen who came down from the 
upper gorges, their craft buffeted by high rapids, told of tor- 
rents of rain, days and weeks of rain when the times for rain 
were past. The mountain streams and the lesser rivers thus 
fed, all poured into the great river and kept it high and 
furious. 

Lan Ying’s father moved the net still farther up the inlet, 
and Lan Ying, when she was left alone, did not look over 
the river any more. No, she turned her back on it and looked 
over the fields. She was actually afraid of the river now. 
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For it was a cruel river. All during the hot summer 
months it rose, each day a foot, two feet. It crept over the 
rice fields where the half-grown grain stood; it covered the 
grain and took away the hope of harvest. It swelled into the 
canals and streams and flooded their banks. Stories came 
everywhere of dykes falling, of great walls of water rushing 
over deep, rich valleys, of men and women and children en- 
gulfed and swept away. 

Lan Ying’s father moved the net far back now, for the 
inlet was flooding its banks, too. Again and again he moved 
it back, cursing the river and muttering, “This river of ours 
has gone mad!” 

At last there came a day when he tied the handle that 
lifted the net to one of the many willow trees that grew at 
the edge of the threshing floor that was the dooryard to Lan 
Ying’s home. Yes, the water had risen as high as this, and 
the little hamlet of half a dozen earthen houses, thatched 
with straw, was on an island now, surrounded by the yel- 
low river water. They must all fish, for there could be no 
more farming. 

Now it did not scem possible that the river could do more 
than this. At night Lan Ying could scarcely sleep, the water 
rushed so near the bed where she lay. At first she could not 
believe it would come nearer than this. But she saw the great 
fear in her father's eyes. It was true the 
water was rising nearer. Was it half way 
across the threshing floor the day before 
yesterday? Yes, was rising. In three days 
it would come into the house. 

‘We must go to the innermost dyke,” said 
Lan Ying’s father. “Once before in my 
father’s father’s time I heard the river did 
this, and they had to go to the innermost 
dyke, where the water does not come once 
in five generations. It is our curse that the 
time has fallen in our lifetime.” 

The youngest little boy began to howl in 
a loud voice for he was suddenly afraid. So 
long as the roof of the house was over them 
and its walls about them, it was only a 
strange thing to see the water everywhere, 
and be like a ship perched above it thus. 
But when he heard 
they must go and 























HE ROSE, STAGGERING, PULLED OFF 
HIS COAT AND WAVED IT WEAKLY 
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i live on a dyke he 
eS et” yf could not bear it. 
< d Lan Ying’s tears 
: : ? Wy came in sympathy 
and she drew him 
—T to her and pressed 
— ; his face against 


her breast. 

“But may I take 
my black goat?” 
he sobbed. 

He had a black 
goat that he had taken as a kid for his own from 
the two or three goats his father kept. 

“We will take all the goats,” answered his father 
loudly, and when his wife said, “But how can we 
get them across all the water?” he said simply, 
“We must, for we will have them as food.” 

On that very day, then, he took the door from 
its wooden hinge, and lashed it together with the 
wooden beds and with the table, and he tied the 
rude raft to a little scull he owned, and upon the 
raft climbed Lan Ying and her mother and the lit- 
tle boys. The buffalo they tied to a rope and let it 
swim, and the ducks and four geese also. But the 
goats were put upon the raft. Just as they left the 
house the yellow dog (Continued on page 35) 
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== Down in Mexico 





; NTERNATIONAL Month! And Mexican houses are very different from ours. As you look 

~ wouldn't it be jolly if we could take a at them from the outside you will probably think they are 
A trip to sunny Mexico to learn something rather uninteresting. Most of the attractive features are on 
f about the unusual foods and food customs the inside. At home, you remember, the yard or lawn or 
of our neighbors to the south of us? garden surrounds the house. In Mexico the house is 


All right, let’s go. But here is a word wrapped around the garden. That is, it is built around an 
or two of warning and preparation before we start. You inner garden or court called a patio, a lovely, restful place 
will need to use a'l your very best manners while you filled with flowers, a fountain in the center and surrounded 
are there, for nowhere in the world are people more polite by balconies. 
and courteous than in Mexico. You may expect to be greeted Although Mexico is a warm country, sometimes the 
often with an “Adios,” which means “God be with you,” houses may seem a little chilly to you. The Mexicans believe 
just the same as our own “Good day.” Even the peons you — that heated houses are unhealthy. Usually their homes have 
meet will probably lift their hats and murmur “Cow per- no stoves, no furnaces, no fireplaces, and hence no chim- 
misso”’ which means “With your permission.” neys. When you are chilly, you will have to do as the 
If you are fortunate enough to be invited to a Mexican Mexicans do, walk on the sunny side of the street or sit in 
home during our trip, your host will probably tell you that the sun in the patio. And when you are too warm, all you 
his house and everything in it are yours—and if you happen _ need do is cross the street to the shady side or move your 
to admire a picture, a chair, or some other of his possessions, chair out of the sun. 


he will tell you to take it. But—and here is another warn- I suppose by this time you are wondering how the food 
ing—you must thank him very cordially but you must not is cooked without stoves. When you go into a Mexican 
make the mistake of accepting the offered gift. kitchen, you may find a raised bank or wall of adobe about 


You will notice, too, that the form of introduction in three feet high, two feet wide and five or six feet long. 
Mexico is different from ours. When a man wishes to in- Along the top are little wells or depressions, sometimes cov- 
troduce one man to another, he will say to the older and ered with an iron grating. In the little wells are charcoal 
more distinguished of the two, “With your permission.” fires, the fumes of which escape through a hole in the roof 
When the other man is introduced, he will repeat his own or through the open door. 
name very clearly, adding “Servidor de usted,” “Your The food is cooked in little pots, sometimes two or three 
servant.” Whereupon the older man responds by repeating _ pots over one fire. This is a much slower method of cook- 
his name, and both bow very low. Women, however, do not ing than with gas 
repeat their names when they are introduced. No matter or coal, but Mex- . 
a many times a day two friends may happen to meet, they ico is the land By WINIFRED MOSES 
always shake hands, and even if they stop to chat together where (Contin- 
for only a few minutes they shake hands again at parting. wed on page 45) Decoration by Jean Calhoun 
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RULY, athree 

months’ visit 

to America has 
left me breathless, 
giddy and open- 
mouthed. From a 
general incoherent 
mass of thrills and impressions and a maelstrom of names 
and memories, perhaps half-a-dozen emerge like red-hot 
stars flung from a spinning molten mass. 

Chicago, first and most potent of these—and the Palm- 
olive Building, vivid, ethereal, exquisite, with its lovely 
proportions and the magical effect of the ingeniously placed, 
indirect lights thrown upward onto the “step-back” walls. 

New York and lush, creamy chocolate-malteds, to be 
drunk with slow reverence, eyes closed and both elbows 
comfortably at rest on the marble counter. 

The renowned Babe Ruth and his swarm of worshippers, 
and the lovely arc of his true-hit balls curving across the 
green diamond. 

The fairylike, intermittent night-lights of June fireflies, 
and the unceasing song of August crickets. 

Cheyenne frontier days—five hours of grilling heat and 
choking dust, and the insistent voices of ice cream, soft 
drink, peanut, chocolate and popcorn vendors; a man with 
a slim waist sitting a crazy black horse in a ring of yellow 
sand; a cowboy at the grim business of earning his daily 
bread flinging himself bodily from his horse onto the great 
lurching head and wide cruel-looking horns of a huge 
Brahma steer that is charging madly down the arena; a 
man and beast rocking for age-long seconds in the dust, 
and the final thud of the great body on the earth. 

The muffled beat of a Sioux tom-tom. 

The blaze and heat of The Great White Way, and the 
sauntering crowds. The daytime stream of shirt-sleeves and 
straw-hats. The towering, broken skyline. 

American shoes—American speech—American girls. 

Of the last, I bow to their attractive looks and swift in- 
telligence, their cool savoir faire and spontaneous humor. 
They are infinitely generous, supremely frank, and have a 
lively interest in all matters. They have tolerance and in- 
sight and although they are, perhaps, a shade too self- 
analytical for their own peace Figen they have a capacity 





for thought and criticism which definitely exceeds that 
of the average English girl of their age. 

At a time when the English girl’s sole joy still lies in a 
hockey-ball and a green field and her chief despair is mathe- 


An English 


matics, the American girl of her age already has an intelli- 
gent grasp of things outside playing-field and schoolroom. 

Not many English girls of twenty have the sophisticated 
poise and alert balance which characterized a number of 
American girls whom I happened to meet. They are like 
slim, pliant rapiers, with a charm and gaiety and confidence 
which distinguish them the world over. 

And there seem to be no old people in America. She is 
essentially a country of youth, and I saw her in the summer- 
time, when all her wide rivers seemed to be full of joyous, 
brown-limbed, shrieking children and every automobile 
full of pretty girls capped with bright handkerchiefs. 

A thing that interested me tremendously during a trip 
through Maryland, Virginia and Tennessee was the astound- 
ing variety of hats worn by the abounding quantities of 
little boys in overalls. There was the minute and inimitable 
“stingy”; the vast, circular Mexican affair, beringed with 
quivering bobbles; the peaked, paper and reversible caps, 
dingy-colored, spotless white, semi-colored, gray, red, blue. 
Every kind and color of hat possible to describe is apparently 
dear to the cherubs of the Blue Ridge Mountains. They 
simply fascinated me. 

Another thing which I positively believe is that the 
“traffic cops” of Philadelphia are all of the same majestic 
portliness. So much so, that I am sure, in the face of every 
protesting person in Pennsylvania, that they would all 
measure exactly the same around their magnificent middles. 

The massive American trains, the breath-taking ““L” of 
Chicago, its outdoor opera at Ravinia, the kaleidoscopic 
boardwalk of Atlantic City, the magnificence of the Con- 
tinental Divide, the great scenery of the Shenandoah Valley, 
the delightful Pocono Mountains, spacious Fairmount Park, 
the almost Assyrian beauty of the courts of the Daily News 
Building, the candy, the bathrooms, the soda-fountains and 
beauty-parlors—where for the first time in my life I was 
shampooed with my head tilted backwards instead of for- 
wards—each gave me a new and separate kind of thrill. 
And after the astonishingly out-of-date old rattle-traps of 
England, the American taxi was a sheer luxurious delight, 
although the elevator which swoops from the thirty-fifth 
story and deposits one, stomachless and gasping, on the 
ground floor, leaves me, oddly enough, quite without en- 
thusiasm! And I always loved elevators before I went to 
the States. 

Ecstasies of water-melon and luscious, golden corn-on- 
the-cob, crisp soft-shelled crabs and air-inflated pop-overs 
are my most vivid recollections of choice American foods— 














oh, and that savory brown hash and the succulent ham- 
burger, huckleberry pie and its purple lures, waffles piping- 
hot and maple syrup, the glory of corn-muffins and root beer 
—delectable mixture of blackberries and ink!—juicy hot- 
dogs and the toothsome strawberry shortcake and—oh, 
well— 

For the first time in my life I have had all the peaches 
I felt I needed. And now, should I see in a Bond Street 
fruiterer’s window four quite miserable-sized peaches nest- 
ling in a sea of swans’ down or cottonwool—probably re- 
served for Lord C— at five shillings per peach—my crav- 
ings will no longer require me to stand at the window drool- 
ing like a dog, or yearning like a love-stricken swain at the 
moon; for I have had my fill of the finest Georgia and Cali- 
fornia peaches and now, of course, prefer water-melon, 
probably because I cannot get it. 

West of Denver, America seemed to me to develop into 
a wild abandon of boulders, chipmunks and rocking-chairs, 
overpowering dark ranges of mountains, trees, dust, horses, 
and Easterners in orange-colored “chaps.” 

The names, places, people, color and broken scenery of 
Estes Park delighted me; the desolation and unending 
plains of Wyoming, miles upon miles of flat, yellow grass- 
land with no movement to the very sky’s edge, left me 
sobered and thoughtful—as did the poignant, scattered 
memorials near Gettysburg and the white, almost breathing 
statue prone on the tomb of Robert E. Lee. 

Many Americans, so generously enthusiastic about the 
. romance and tradition of England, do not realize quite how 
much romance and color America holds for some of us. 

The books of Ernest Thompson Seton have been among 
my chief treasures ever since I can remember, and tales of 
Sioux, Apache and Blackfeet Indians still thrill me far 
more than most modern thrillers. 

One of the greatest dances I ever danced was a shuffling 
Indian two-step in the midst of a bunch of Sioux Indians 
at Joe Mills’ Crags Hotel in Colorado. My partner was the 
oldest of the tribe, an ancient brave of seventy-nine sum- 
mers, and the feel of his lank, black hair that hung down 
his back entangled with dyed feathers, and the smell of his 
buckskin and war-paint, his morose grunts and mahogany- 
hued features are unforgettable things which I would not 
have foregone for dances with kings and premiers, a dia- 
mond the size of the largest water-melon Alabama ever 
produced, a coronet, presentation at Court, or any other 
apparently desirable thing in the world that it is possible 
to mention. I certainly shan’t forget it as long as I live. 
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’ Girl Looks at America 


Had I dreamed, when I built my life’s work at the age 
of ten—said work being a large tepee in an English or- 
chard—that I should ever come within shouting distance of 
the real, real thing I should have gone clean through the 
insecure smoke-flap of my laborious work of love. 

Had I suspected that one day I should hear a real cowboy 
speak, or even see an American circus, or gaze at the magical 
New York skyline or set foot in the quaint, burnt-out town 
of Idaho Springs, or watch the great green cornfields of 
the Mississippi Valley slip past me from the window of an 
American sleeper, descend into one of the blue, cavernous 
fairylands that honeycomb Virginia, or discover any of the 
wonderful people and things that I did discover, I believe 
that I should never have reached my present age with a 
sound constitution. 

As it was, there were very few things about America 
that did not win my wild and instant approval. One of the 
few was buttermilk. Another was the unutterable clangor 
of the street-car. 

Criticism of modern young America, the red-hot, break- 
neck pace of diving, the dollar-chasers, I leave willingly to 
those who consider themselves competent to judge. 

The charming informality of America and Americans 
is completely in line with my own utterly undignified and 
informal soul, and I would rather go to one American 
party than to fifty English ones, for where we English us- 
ually prepare to enjoy ourselves with set jaws and grim 
determination you have a heaven-sent genius for making fun 
when there is oftei nothing but a tin-opener and a gramo 
phone with which to make it. 

Many places and people and things of America have 
gone to the making of an immortal three months for me, 
and one of the deepest sighs I have ever breathed was at the 
fading into the dark of the last little gold lights of New 
York, and the most forlorn sound I have ever heard was 
the farewell siren of my ship nosing her way through the 
black water into the darkness and night. 

If, by a miracle, I could have caught up in my arms all 
your marvelous, your magical and mighty land, and with 
it all you dear, kindly, hospitable Americans, why America 
would no longer be where she is now—she would be here 
at home with me. 


By MARJORIE F. ATKEY 


Decorations by Lois Lenski 
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Mayiana Dances a Fandango 


HE June air was filled with 

the scent of the roses that 

ran across the wooden bal- 
cony on the front of the low 
Basque farmhouse. The south 
aaa was blowing lazily over the hills and the countryside 
seemed fairly to smile under its caresses. To Mayiana the 
meadows with their grazing goats and white sheep had never 
looked so green. The peak of the Rhune was violet against 
the blue sky, and the red-roofed farmhouses that dotted the 
low hills in the shadow of the great mountain gleamed 
brightly in their new spring coats of whitewash. All seemed 
well with the world in this little corner of France. 

But in the heart of the young Basque girl, who walked down 
the country road on her way to bring water from the nearby 
stream, all was not well. Again and again there rang in her ears 
the words her father had spoken at breakfast that morning. 
“If we cannot get five hundred francs before Wednesday,” 
he had said, “we shall have to sell either Izar or Indar!”’ 

Sell Izar or Indar, the beautiful fawn-colored oxen that 
did all the work in their fields and their vineyards! It was 
incredible. And yet five hundred francs! A great sum that, 
for a modest Basque farmer to lay hands on so quickly! The 
girl longed to help her father whose heart was so deeply 
rooted in this farm upon which his ancestors had lived for 
hundreds of years. She thought of her own love for its 
meadows, its orchard and its vineyard, and her heart was 
troubled at the specter of the disaster that might come to it. 

Mayiana’s troubled musings were interrupted by the sound 
of a gay whistling and her face brightened as there came 
swinging around the bend in the road a boy about her own 
age, his long staff raised high in the air as he directed the 
steps of a team of cream-colored oxen on their way to work. 

“Ai, Mayiana!”’ he called gaily, as he caught sight of her. 

“Agur, Ganiche,” the girl replied soberly, greeting her 
friend in the brief Basque fashion. 

They made a splendid pair, this 
Basque boy and girl, as they stood talk- 
ing together in the June sunshine. Both 
were dark and tall and as straight as 
arrows. Mayiana’s pretty head was 
held high, for on it, set upon a little 
black cushion, she carried a crache, 
the curious clay jar in which Basque 
women and girls fetch water from the 
streams for their cooking and washing. 
The girl’s dress was of dark cotton and 
she wore a crisp apron of white, while 
her feet were shod in a pair of cord- 
soled canvas sandals that laced around 
her bare ankles. 

Her neighbor, Ganiche, was a hand- 
some lad of about sixteen years. His 
fine brown eyes looked out from under 
a wide brow and his lean face was 
bronzed with long days spent out of 
doors in the fields. Upon his head he 
wore the dark blue beret of the Basques 
and he carried his coat thrown jauntily 
over his left shoulder. A strip of red 
cloth wound about his slim waist served 
as a belt and added a touch of color to his costume of dark 
trousers and blue shirt. Like most other Basques he wore 
neither collar nor tie. 

“How goes it, little neighbor?” Ganiche asked of Mayiana, 
as he halted his lumbering ox team at the side of the road. 


so well 


ajar 
moon 
to me, 


soon? 


By FRANCES CARPENTER 


Illustrations by Carlotta Petrina 
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HO would think I, whom 
the wind and sun 
Have claimed for kin, would love 


Little, shining, and firelit things 


To polish and laugh with and 
weave in a spell? 


Who would think I, whom a door 
Carries adance up the road past the 
Would want a house for a chain 


And a care, and a cry to come back 
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“Badly, Ganiche! Oh, so bad- 
y!” Mayiana replied, her brown 
eyes filling with tears. “Father 
must have five hundred francs 
before Wednesday night or we 
must sell Izar or Indar!” The girl put her hand on the 
velvety nose of one of Ganiche’s oxen. To the Basques their 
most valuable treasures are these strong four-footed servants. 
They take the greatest care of them, shielding their heads 
with thick pads of sheepskin and covering their flanks with 
cloths of striped linen to keep off the flies. 

“When my brother Pedro went to seek his fortune in 
South America,” the girl explained to her friend, “‘my father 
borrowed the money to pay for his passage by putting a 
small mortgage upon our farm, Every six months Pedro has 
sent us the money to pay the interest on our loan. But of late 
he has been ill, and this time he has written that he cannot 
send it in time. What we are to do, I do not know. If we sell 
one of our oxen, how shall we till our fields and gather our 
harvest ? How shall we feed ourselves and our animals?” 

“Has your father tried Monsieur Salaberry in the village? 
He is rich. Perhaps he would help,” Ganiche suggested. 

“The rich Monsieur Salaberry does not lend without good 
security,” Mayiana replied. “He will buy one of our oxen, 
yes, if the price is low enough. But he will not lend. No, 
Ganiche, our help does not lie in Monsieur Salaberry.” 

The two young people were silent. Their brows were knit 
and their faces were troubled. Then Ganiche gave a shout. 

‘“Mayiana, I have it.” The boy’s eyes sparkled and he 
seized the girl by the hand. ‘You shall go to Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz with us this very evening. Together in the Place Louis 
XIV you and I shall dance the fandango and you shall win 
the prize which the great Lili has offered.” 

“Lili, the famous old dancer, has offered a prize?’ May- 
iana asked, wondering. She had heard of Lili. Who did 
not know the story of the fisherman's 
daughter who years ago found fame 
and fortune through her Basque dances 
and whose face had been seen on all 
the theatrical billboards of Paris? May- 
iana herself had often danced in the 
crowd about the band stand in the Place 
Louis XIV in this seaside city of Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz. But never before had there 
been offered a prize. 

“Lili herself is in Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz,” Ganiche explained. “And with 
her has come Monsieur Lebrun of the 
Casino de Paris. It is to show him how 
her people can dance that she has 
offered five hundred francs for the best 
fandango. Who should win that prize 
but you, Mayiana? Whar girl is there 
in all Saint-Jean-de-Luz who is so grace- 
ful, and whose feet fly so fast ?” 

“You are too good, Ganiche,” the 
girl said with a smile. “If I dance well 
it is chiefly because I have danced with 
you ever since we both learned to walk. 
Surely there will be many to try for so 
great a prize. But perhaps it is worth 
while. Yes, I will go with you.” 

Soon all was arranged between the boy and the girl, and 
when they parted, Mayiana went on to the stream with a 
lighter heart and quicker step. To be sure, her hope of suc- 
cess was but slim, but even a slim hope is better than no 
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BACK AND HER ARMS RAISED HIGH, 


WITH HER HEAD THROWN 


hope at all. It could do no harm, and was surely worth trying. 

All Basques, young and old, love to dance, and the fan- 
dango is their dance of all dances. As Mayiana walked 
swiftly homeward, her full crache balanced surely upon her 
dark head, she thought of the many evenings when she had 
danced opposite Ganiche. At the fétes in the village, at the 
homes of the neighbors, but above all in the vast white- 
washed: kitchen that served as the living room of her farm- 
house home! 

She could see her father in his place upon the bench be- 
side the blazing hearth, his accordion on his knee, calling 
out to correct their steps as he played the gay tunes to which 
the fandango is danced. How the dark rafters of the kitchen 
rang with the merriment of those evenings, and how smooth 
were the stones of the floor on which they danced! Mayiana 
had learned the first steps of the fandango from her mother 
and father who still liked to twirl about themselves, in this 
favorite dance of their people. Almost as soon as she could 
toddle, Mayiana had been taught to lift her arms high and 
to follow their steps. 

The girl did not tell her father of her plan to try for the 
prize. But she obtained permission to go with Ganiche and 
his family into Saint-Jean-de-Luz to see the féte that was 
given in honor of the strangers from Paris. And as the sun 
was setting, they all walked together along the highway that 
follows the winding waters of the River Nivelle down to 
the sea. 

When they reached the city, the street lights were lighted, 
and in the open square of the Place Louis XIV they found 
the crowd already beginning to gather. Down the streets 
leading into the square, the people were hurrying by twos 
and by threes. Old folk and young folk, rich folk and poor, 
everyone who could was making his way to this first summer 
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MAYIANA FACED GANICHE AND DANCED AS NEVER’ BEFORE 
féte. Here and there was seen an old woman from out in the 
country, with her head tied up in the great black kerchief of 
the olden days. Blue-clad fishermen just off the herring 
boats, rubbed elbows with the fine young men who worked 
in the banks and the shops of the seaside city. Girls in bright 
dresses, with their hair bobbed as smartly as any Parisian, 
walked about arm in arm, chattering and laughing as they 
waited for the music to begin. 

The waiters of the little cafés that lined the square set out 
more and more chairs on the sidewalks in front. The seats 
were quickly taken by the older people and by the fine folk 
from the hotels along the sea wall, who had come in their 
beautiful gowns and black evening clothes to sip coffee and 
wine and to watch the festivities. Word had gone forth that 
tonight the féte was to be especially interesting and that to 
start it off there were to be fireworks, a toro di fuego—the 
fiery ox so beloved of all Basque children. 

“See, Ganiche, the musicians are coming,” Mayiana cried, 
pointing to the little kiosk in the center of the square where 
young men in red berets and red sashes were beginning to 
tune up their instruments for the gay dance music soon 
to follow. 

“We shall not dance now,” the boy replied. “We must 
be fresh for Lili. Let us sit down at this table and have 
a cold drink. Here we can see everything that goes on 
around us.” 

The band struck up a fandango. At once the strolling 
throng was changed into a whirling mass of dancers that 
surged about the band stand. In groups of two, four, five, 
facing but not touching each other, the dancers twisted and 
twirled. Boys and girls, young men and young women, and 
older people as well, danced round and round. Here a group 
of four boys danced by themselves. Nearby were three 
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women and one man. And just in front of Mayiana and 
Ganiche four little girls, not ten years old, followed the in- 
tricate rhythms of the Basque dance 

After each fandango, the red-capped musicians played a 
waltz or a one-step or other music, so that the dancers might 
rest and stop for refreshment at the little carts of the ice- 
cream and cake sellers. Suddenly the word went about 
through the crowd that Lili was coming. There was a push- 
ing and shoving as a long black automobile drew up at one 
side of the square. Ganiche and Mayiana ran over to watch 
the famous dancer descend. She was clad in an evening 
gown of shimmering satin and a cloak of softest black vel- 
vet, trimmed with white fur, and she seemed to the Basque 
girl like some fairy /aminak in the tales her old grandmother 
used to tell her on cold winter evenings as they sat beside the 
blazing hearth in the farmhouse kitchen. 

Madame Lili’s triumphal procession moved to the places 
reserved for her party at the side of the square. Hardly had 
the dancer and her friends seated themselves when the lights 
of the Place were suddenly dimmed. In the half light, there 
stood out against the moonlit sky the “Chateau of Louis 
XIV” and the “House of the Princess,” the palaces where 
the French king and his Spanish bride stayed before their 
marriage in this little Basque city more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago. In the plane trees that shaded the square 
the summer breeze rustled the leaves, and the air was sweet 
with the odors from the gardens and fields round about. 

“The Toro di Fuego 1s coming,” Ganiche cried to May- 
iana. “Stand here on this chair so that you can see better.” 

The crowd was hushed, waiting for the fiery ox to come 
rushing out of the half-darkness. Fathers lifted their children 
up on their shoulders. Police sergeants held the people back 
out of the way as a procession of firemen marched round the 
corner of the Adtel de ville. In their uniforms and shiny 
brass helmets, and with their martial steps, these tall men 
seemed to say, ‘Do not be afraid, we will protect you from 
the fiery bease.” 

Cheers rang out from the crowd and the children clapped 
their hands as the flaming figure of a giant ox was seen 
coming out of the Rue Gambetta. It seemed to be 
running in mid-air and from its flanks there fell 
showers of harmless glittering sparks. The two men 
who carried the straw skeleton of the blazing crea- 
ture trotted round and round among the crowd. 
How the children laughed as the ox danced and q 
kicked up his heels! Even Mayiana cried out in \ 
delight, forgetting for a time her worries and 
fears, when the creature at last sat down on its 
haunches and in a dying gasp, sprayed the heav- 
ens with a fountain of bright colored fire. 

“Now comes our dance,’ Ganiche whispered to 
the girl as the empty frame of the Toro di Fuego 


“LILI, THE FAMOUS DANCER, HAS OFFERED 
A PRIZE,” SAID GANICHE. “WHO SHOULD 
WIN THAT PRIZE BUT YOU, MAYIANA?” 
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was carried away, and the crowd slowly grew still again. 

“Ah, Ganiche,” sighed Mayiana, “I can never win. What 
is the use trying? My legs are weak as water.” 

“Courage, my little one,” said the boy, pressing her hand. 
“We shall pretend that we are in your kitchen at home. Let 
us take our places on these smooth stones over here. We 
shall think that the music comes from your father’s accor- 
dion and that there is no Madame Lili or curious crowd 
to watch us dance. You will see, it will be easy and you will 
forget all your fear. Listen, there is the Mayor.” 

A fat little Frenchman stepped forth to the edge of the 
band stand and read to the crowd in a loud voice the offer 
of the famous Madame Lili. “For that girl or boy under 
eighteen years of age who best dances our beloved fandango, 
the sum of five hundred francs.” 

Then the orchestra began to play Donibane, the fandango 
tune most beloved of Basque dancers. All over the Place 
groups of boys and girls began their dancing, while the 
great Lili and her friend, Monsieur Lebrun, strolled among 
them to watch, to reject and select those for the final choice. 

Little by little the crowd grew thinner in other parts of 
the square and gathered to watch Mayiana and Ganiche as 
they 5 oma in their corner. They had chosen a place upon 
a paved walk and there, to the strains of Donibane, they 
wove the intricate measures of the fandango. 

With her head thrown back and her arms raised high 
above her head, Mayiana faced Ganiche, and danced as 
never before. There was a fixed smile on the girl’s face and 
in her eyes a far-away look, as though in her mind she 
danced again in her own kitchen. 

Her expression did not change nor her steps falter as 
Madame Lili and Monsieur Lebrun drew near to watch. In- 
deed she did not even seem to notice their approach. In and 
out, back and forth, her feet in their graceful slippers 
flashed with a sureness and a swiftness that drew cries of 
applause from the crowd. On and on in the dance, her sup- 
ple body waved to this side and that, and round and round; 
and her fingers snapped like castanets in time to the gay 
music. The people stood silent. (Continued on page 51) 





























On the Road 
in Germany 


By ANNE MERRIMAN PECK 
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IVID, marching strains 
of music invited me 


into the studio where a 
group of girls, flexible, alive, 
and vigorous, were leaping 
and marching in response to 
the music. Presently the pian- 
ist stopped playing and several 
girls went to one side of the 
room where they seated them- 
selves before big drums and 
primitive gongs and beat them 
softly and rhythmically. The others stood listening, their 
bodies swaying relaxed until they fele the rhythm and began 
to dance, each girl interpreting in her own way the throb- 
bing sounds of the instruments. This was a class in one of 
Mary Wigman’s schools of the dance. Her well-filled schools 
and those of other great dance teachers show how much 
German girls enjoy this all-around variety of self-expression. 

On another day, as I approached the great stadium out- 
side Berlin a group of girls on bicycles rode up to the 
entrance. They checked their bicycles, paid the small en- 
trance fee, and came out on the huge field with its smooth 
green oval of turf, its bicycle racing track, running track, 
and open air swimming pools. 

Soon they were out of the dressing rooms, clad in bathing 
suits or shorts and sleeveless shirts. Many of them plunged 
into the long pools—swimming, diving, working under the 
instruction of a teacher. Others practiced running and jump- 
ing, or played with the medicine ball on the green turf. 
While they rested from swimming or other exercise, they 
put on the most delightful knitted suits with blouse and 
baggy trousers gathered 
in at the ankles, in stun- 
ning reds, blues and 
greens. I wanted to own 
one of those gay train- 
ing suits. This is the 
way girls of Berlin 
spend a summer after- 
noon, and what gorge- 
ously healthy young 
things they are! It is 
hard to believe that they 
are city girls. 

Along the banks of 
the rivers, at the beach 
resorts of the lakes, 
everywhere in the coun- 
try, in fact, ome sees 
these sport-loving girls 
at play—swimming, 
canoeing, playing ten- 
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MANDOLINS AND GUITARS OFTEN ACCOMPANY A GROUP ON A HIKE 


nis, and sun bathing! We may think that we enjoy sun 
baths in this country, but in Germany it has become a cult. 
In every likely spot one sees people stretched out on the 
grass or in deck chairs deliberately cooking in the sun. No 
wonder the girls look so brown and husky! 

Winter doesn’t put an end to sport for these energetic 
young Germans. Theirs is a country of such beautiful moun- 
tains that winter sport is universal. In Munich, which is 
very near the gorgeous Bavarian highlands, everybody pours 
out into the country on winter week-ends to enjoy the coun- 
try on very little money. Those boys and girls who have 
jobs on small pay or whose families are poor, will have 
their Sunday outing, too. They ride third class 
on the trains, carrying their skis and picnic 
lunch of sausage and bread, cheese or choco- 4 ‘é 
late, in a riicksack, or knapsack. ft 

As early as four in the morning on winter 
Sundays, Munich railway stations are crowded 
with people, all carrying tall skis until the 
place looks like a wood. The trains carry them \ 
out to one of the pretty mountain villages. 

There young and old alike throw themselves 
into the joy of skiing down the great snowy 
slopes and trying for the jumps. Boys and 
girls are very skilful at this sport. What a 
jolly holiday it makes, playing in the snow 
and sunshine, eating lunch in a cosy Gasthaus 
or village inn, where one may buy coffee to a Gay 
add to one’s lunch! The low room warmed 
by a great porcelain stove is a pleasant contrast to the keen 
air outside where one has spent several active hours. 

Then at night they pile into the trains again. The skis 
laid across the racks above the seats drip melting 
snow on their heads, but nobody minds. They sing 
and chatter all the way home, all aglow with the 
sunshine and cold air of their outing. 

German girls of today take sport very seriously. 
Since war and revolution devastated the country and 
undermined the health of the people, physical per- 
fection has become an ideal. Germany has adopted 
the Anglo-American devotion to sport and with 
characteristic earnestness carries it much further than 
we do. Not only are there fine stadia and sport 
fields in connection with every big city, but there 
are schools devoted entirely to all-around — 
training or different methods of rhythmic dancing. 

But though these German girls may look to us 
for ideas in sport and games, when it comes to walk- 
ing they take the lead. It is bred in the bone for 
them to love hiking for its own sake, for Germans 
have always been great walkers. Both boys and girls 
of school and university age spend their vacations 
in the open and on the (Continued on page 43) 
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TELL you, Americans don’t really get to know the 
l people!” Peggy Standish told her brother, who had just 
arrived from America. 

“What's the matter?” he inquired. “Have you met no 
Italians all this time?” 

“Of course. Delightful ones who do the same things we 
do. It’s the peasant folk I mean; they are so gay in their 
own way, Jack, and have such bountiful hearts. I've strug- 
gled to learn Italian so I might get better acquainted, and 
all I've had are heavenly smiles and extra cherries tossed 
me when I buy some in the market place!” 

“What more do you want, Peggy? To get mixed up in a 
vendetta or something?” 

They were out on the loggia, Jack luxuriating in a com- 
fortable chair after his travels, Peggy standing beneath 
one of the delicately carved arches which upheld the roof 
of Villa Lucia. The arch bespoke the art of the Renaissance, 
but certainly the girl belonged to the modern world, Jack 
was thinking. Clad in a green dress, a breeze from the Ap- 
penines tossing her short gold hair, she reminded him 
of a daffodil, a particularly sturdy one, to be sure! “Peggy,” 
he said, “I’ve wanted always to see Florence, but I haven't 
seen my one and only sister for eight months. Take the 
weight off your feet and tell me how you like keeping house 
in a medieval fortress with cupids rampant on the walls.” 
He gazed toward the ceiling of the loggia whereon painted 
infants sported with garlands. 

Peggy laughed, but remained standing where she could 
feel the breeze. “Angelina runs the fortress,” she told him. 
“She came to us to cook, but very shortly managed every- 
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PEGGY LAUGHED ALOUD, FOR 
THERE IN THIS MEDIEVAL PRO- 
CESSION, IN THE MIDST OF 
PLUMES AND DOUBLETS, MARCHED 
TWO AMERICAN BOYS IN TWEEDS 


thing including Father and me! She really is a wonder.” 

“Well, then, what have you been doing? Let's see, it’s 
eight whole months, while Angelina ran the fortress and 
Dad wrote his book and I plugged at the University?” 

Peggy looked down with delight upon the old city that 
spread away beneath the high loggia. “Oh,” she said, 
“getting acquainted with Florence—steeping myself in 
paintings, bambinos, cathedrals; following Dante and 
Beatrice across bridges,” she mused, ‘‘and Romola and the 
Brownings through the streets!’ She looked at her brother 
and laughed, but he noticed a wistfulness in her face when 
it was again in repose. What was it? Had Peggy changed 
since last he had seen her? 

A sudden, gay gust of music rose up to them. “Listen!” 
she said. Somewhere below, a mellifluous tenor was singing 
a folk song to the accompaniment of a mandolin. A girl's 
high voice blended with his in a moment of perfect har- 
mony ending in laughter, staccato talking and again silence. 
“Hear that?” inquired Peggy resentfully. “They are always 
having a gorgeous time just around a corner, somewhere 
out of sight!” 

“But isn’t it enough just to hear it?” Jack inquired, 
puzzled. 

“At first, yes. But when you have lived here awhile, 
then you want to take part yourself—join in a festa, sing 
in the streets, dance a tarantella!” 

She missed their mother, Jack thought sadly; they'd 
never get used to being without her—but maybe she had 
not had enough young people about? ‘You know when I 
appear things usually start,” he told her somewhat awk- 
wardly. “Remember the mischief we used to get into?” 

“It's great having you,” she looked up at him, “but I’m 
afraid you don’t know enough Italian to get into mischief!” 
“Tl have you know I’ve been studying Dante all year!” 
Her laughter echoed against the cupids painted overhead. 























in Siena 
WRIGHT 


“Italian in a classroom at Yale!” she said. “How did you 
like the zuccini and zabaglioni Angelina gave us for lunch?” 

“The what?” he inquired comically. 

“The squash and the custard.” 

“Did squash or custard ever sound or taste like—?” He 
looked at her in mock amazement. 

“Angelina's do. I thought you said you understood 
Italian!” 

“The course in Dante did not include squash and custard,” 
he announced firmly. 

“Perhaps you will recognize spaghetti when you see it?” 

“T understand that article is wrapped around the hearts of 
Italians,” he told her, and she replied that Angelina’s would 
wrap itself about his heart, and then they ceased their 
banter, having proved that neither had changed since they 
had last seen one another. Besides, who could be nonsensical 
when evening was falling like a blue silk veil over Florence, 
upon the river, the bridges, the open piazzas? Lights began 
to blossom and float in the dusk, a car crossing the Alle 
Carraia bridge put red and green movement in the water, 
street sounds were hushed and now the bells began to 
ring. 

There was a firm step upon the loggia, and turning about, 
they beheld Angelina. Very stout and wearing a flowered 
dress and black apron, she curtsied in the doorway. No 
sooner had she regained her balance than she burst into 
floods of Italian. 

“What's the matter, Peg, is there a fire or something?” 
Jack inquired. 

“Nonsense! Angelina’s just telling us that tomorrow is 
Palio day in Siena and that her sister has invited us to 
luncheon and to see the races afterward.” Peggy's face lit 
up. “Oh, Jack, she says her niece’s fiancé is riding in the 
races and that it is very exciting. She will be 
glad to take us if we are willing to rent a car.” 

“By all means let's rent a car and take Angeli- 


“Yes, he’s at the station now! I've been so full of getting 
here myself that I forgot to tell you. He’s going to be here 
awhile. Do you suppose we can put him up a few days in 
the fortress?” 

Peggy dropped in a chair, shaking with laughter. “How 
like old times to have you springing guests on us! Yes, of 
course, we’ve plenty of room for Ted in the fortress. Hurry, 
and meet me downstairs. I'll ask Angelina if he may go 
along tomorrow.” She ran down the corridor and soon met 
him below. Angelina had said the Italian for “the more 
the merrier.” 

Ted certainly looked like a stranger in a foreign land 
when Peggy and Jack caught sight of him pacing up and 
down the station. When he saw them, his face broke into 
a broad grin. “Never mind, no apologies now that you've 
come!’ he said, but they did apologize and laughed— 
Peggy especially—at his amusing remarks all the way home 
to the Villa. 

That night while Angelina was passing them ambrosial 
dishes in the candlelight Professor Standish told them a 
little about the Palio—how it had started as a religious 
festival in the dawn of Siena’s history, and had become a 
great civic contest during the Middle Ages when Siena was 
a city-state, bringing together her fifty-nine districts for 
public contests, all trying to outdo each other in splendor 
and prowess. “Ten will be represented in the race tomor- 
row, the Professor added, accepting the coffee Peggy 
poured for him, “and they will bring the past alive as you 
have never seen it before. The costumes are kept in the 
museum from one Palio to another, and the Queen has them 
renewed exactly as they were when they wear out. Your 
mother and I went years ago. I am sorry some important 
engagements will keep me from accompanying you tomor- 
row. 

So it happened that early the next morning they were 
on their way to Siena, Jack driving, with Angelina in her 
gala best beside him and Ted and Peggy in the back seat. 
Along the road children shouted “Buona passagate!”, “a 










na. I mean, let her take us!"" Jack grinned at his 
sister, who paid him no attention. 

“Oh, Angelina, I'd rather go than anything!” 
Peggy exclaimed, whereupon the Italian woman 
became amazingly eloquent, beaming upon 
them, gesticulating and winking. Then, to their 
surprise, she grew solemn and, with a hasty 
word, departed down the corridor. 

“What was that last announcement?” gasped 
Jack. 

“She said the Palio is not without danger to 
the fantino—that’s the rider in the races, | 
believe.” 

“Sounds exciting,” said Jack. 

“It's the greatest day of the year for the 
Sienese,”” said Peggy, “and it’s just what I've 
been wishing for. Honestly, Angelina is posi- 
tively uncanny sometimes!” Late the next night 
Peggy would have told you that she had got 
much more than she wished for! 

“Holy mackerel!” exclaimed Jack, jerking 
out his watch. 

“What's the matter?” 
inquiringly. 

“Ted Marshall!” he almost groaned. ‘“Ted—”” 

“You mean your roommate from college?” 





Peggy looked at him 
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pleasant voyage,” and they tossed roses right into the car. 

From time to time Angelina's dark brows would draw 
together in a worried pucker. “There is danger for the 
fantino,” she told them. “I will be thankful if you young 
men will keep an eye on my niece’s fiancé, Pietro.” 

“Angelina, what do you mean?” begged Peggy. 

“Oh,” said she, shrugging her shoulders and making a 
gesture of futility, “the Palio has its roots deep in the past 
when it was each man for himself, however he won. Today 
it is more civilized, but things do still happen in the ex- 
citement!’’ She shook her head dolefully. “Yes, the fascisti 
are on guard, but I have with my own eyes seen a fantino 
knocked from his mount and trampled by the horses as they 
swept around the great track.” 

“But I thought it was an honor to be chosen to ride for 
one’s district,” exclaimed Peggy. 

“A great honor it is, but only unmarried men may accept 
because of the risk. Pietro may ride but once, for soon he 
marries Donatella!” 

Peggy clasped her hat as the car leaped forward. In that 
clear, golden air she could see far across the Tuscan hills 
that rolled away gray-green with olive trees or dark with 
cypresses. In the distance she spied the wall that clasped 
Siena’s three hills, The road was all a-bustle now with gaily 
dressed and chattering peasants hurrying to the festa. 
Wagonloads of gaiety sat upon straw, the great oxen that 
drew them festive with red knotted rags dangling from 
their horns. 

“What will Siena hold for us today?” Peggy wondered 
as they rolled into the old, old city. 

Pietro, the fantino, awaited them just inside the gate. 
Recognizing Angelina, he jumped upon the running-board 
and shook hands all round. He wore the red and gold of 
the district of Montone and had a fine head and face. 

Pietro directed Jack through the narrow streets which 
were crowded with goats, bicycles, and pedestrians. When 
they had stowed the car in a barn they walked to the home 
of Angelina's sister. Signor Poggi had a leather shop and 
above it he and the Signora and their pretty black-eyed 
daughter welcomed Angelina’s friends with warmth. When 
they had got acquainted, and while 
the festive street sounds came up 
through the open windows, they sat 
down to an excellent lunch of spa- 
ghetti, salad, cheese, apricots and 
paneforte, a delicious Sienese cake. 

There was some discussion of 
horses. Montone, the ram, had a 
good one, but so had the district of 
the dragon and others. The outcome 
of the race was’ very uncertain. 
Pietro told them that as soon as 
lunch was over they would go to 
the church of Montone for the bless- 
ing of his horse, Astra. A horse 
blessed in a church, marveled Peggy 
to herself ! 

Again they found themselves in 
the streets! Gold, crimson, green, 
purple, the banners hung from all 
the palace windows, their satin 
frayed and old, but glorious nevertheless. Men walked 
about at ease in slashed velvet and pointed shoes. The sound 
of drums mingled with the cries of vendors who offered 
for sale the flags and handkerchiefs of all the districts. Be- 
fore one of these Pietro stopped. 

“May I present you with the colors of Montone?” he 
said to Peggy. 

“Yes, indeed!” said she, whereupon he purchased a red 
and gold handkerchief with the ram in its corner. She 
tucked it conspicuously into her pocket. Donatella, of course, 
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had been wearing hers since dawn, and now Jack bought a 
bright-colored ribbon for his buttonhole and one for Ted. 

“That crimson is too much like Harvard,” muttered that 
young man, wearing it nevertheless. 

When they reached the church the boys went in with the 
Poggis, but Peggy waited on the worn steps while Donatella 
told Pietro goodbye. He said he could not speak to them 
until after the races, but would look for them when he 
brought his horse for her blessing. 

While Donatella watched him out of sight Peggy amused 
herself watching the swirling color and excitement of the 
streets. What a good-natured crowd, she was thinking when 
she heard a malicious voice behind her mention Pietro’s 
name. “Never fear!’ she heard in Italian, ““Montone will 
not be allowed to win.” Peggy turned quickly and faced a 
man who regarded her appraisingly from beneath shaggy 
brows. Evidently deciding that she was just another tourist, 
he laughed and continued his conversation with another 
man. Peggy almost shuddered. She thought she had never 
seen so ugly a creature. From his eye to his chin the man 
had a hideous scar, and undoubtedly he meant to harm 
Pietro, the kind and courteous Pietro! Donatella was totally 
unconscious of him. With a smile to Peggy, she took her 
arm. I just can’t tell her, Peggy told herself, her thoughts 
and her heart beating fast as they moved into the old church. 

When her eyes accustomed themselves to the cool dark- 
ness within she found she was standing beside a crimson 
carpet that stretched from the altar to the door. Donatella 
was beside her, looking beautiful in the candlelight which 
brought out the colors embroidered on her peasant dress. 
Oh, I just can’t tell her, Peggy choked. But the boys were 
out of reach across the aisle. Maybe she could warn Pietro 
before he left the church, Peggy thought wildly, and leaning 
close to Donatella, whispered what she had heard. “Couldn't 
you write a warning on a card?” she inquired. 

Donatella turned white, but simply oak a card from her 
handbag and wrote upon it. Then she waited. All faces 
were turned toward the door now, for there, between candle- 
light and the light of day, stood Pietro, leading the horse. 
Everybody was reverently smiling, including the priest, for 
this was one of the less solemn cere- 
monies of the church. It was con- 
sidered good luck to touch the 
horse. Hands were stretched toward 
Astra as she advanced to the altar. 
She reared, her eyes reflecting the 
candlelight somewhat wildly. 

Pietro spoke to the horse gently 
and led her straight to the altar 
where the fine black satin creature 
received her blessing and the pray- 
ers of the congregation for her suc- 
cess. Then, with the fire still in her 
eyes, but gently as a lamb, she 
turned and followed Pietro, taking 
dainty steps on the crimson carpet. 
When they were close to the girls 
the fantino smiled at Donatella. 
Looking at him, she extended the 
card in the palm of her hand. Quick 
as thought it was taken and he 
passed on. Donatella thought Pietro had the warning, but 
Peggy, to her horror, realized that he had not seen it. 
Someone else, reaching from behind him, had taken it! 
“Now, that /s queer!”” she muttered to herself. 

In the gloom of the church she could not distinguish one 
face from another now while the dark current of the crowd 
was pulling them toward the door. Blinking, she came out 
into the sun that beat upon the stone steps, and there again, 
saw the scarred face, this time twisted into a triumphant 
grin. She waited for the boys, (Continued on page 42) 
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RLEY WAINWRIGHT, 
A a student in an eastern 


college, by the sudden 
death of the uncle who was 
financing her education, was 
forced to leave school. She 
started for California to join 
her mother and young brother 
at the fruit ranch on which they had been making their 
home. The family estate on the Hudson was closed, wait- 
ing the return of a prodigal Uncle Anthony for settlement. 

On the train she met Peter Dunstan, a middle-aged fruit 
rancher from Bear Basin, where the Wainwright ranch was 
situated. 

The train, still some miles away, developed a hot box 
and Arley left her car to walk around a bit. Suddenly she 
heard the whistle blow and an instant later the train was 
moving, leaving her stranded in strange country. 

She was startled to hear a masculine voice say “Hello,” 
and looked up to see a young man. After telling Arley his 
name, Philip Brainerd, he offered to give her a life in his 
roadster to the next station. By a frantic effort the pair 
caught up with the train, and Arley was soon greeting her 
family at Bear Basin. 

The next morning she met Will Hazen, the owner of the 
adjoining ranch who came in to discuss with Mrs. Wain- 
wright plans for taking care of a destitute itinerant family 
named Cleaver. Hazen also advised Mrs. Wainwright 
against selling her peach crop to the Packers’ Union and 
told her that he had joined a cooperative organization. A 
while later when Arley went out to explore her new home, 
she made the acquaintance of Aoki, the Japanese who helped 
Mrs. Wainwright with her crop, and a laboring Hindu. But 
in spite of the new acquaintances she was making, she felt a 
pang of homesickness for her old life in the East, and for 
her friends at college. 


CHAPTER II 


Philip Brainerd had felt the first touch of spring that 
day on the Sierra foothills. During the following week 
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West 


“GOOD AFTERNOON, MRS. PEAKE,” 
RUTH SAID AFFABLY. “ANY 
NEWCOMERS IN THE BASIN?” 


when urgent business called 
him to San Francisco he had 
forgotten everything in the 
press of vexing problems. But 
he fele it again even more 
poignantly the day of his re- 
turn as he stood before his 
cozy stucco bungalow reared 
upon a knoll among the orange trees. 

Philip had not spoken to his sister about Arley. As a 
matter of fact, he had not caught his passenger's full name 
at first, and later during their swift ride over the mountain 
he found no suitable moment to inquire. The following day 
he had ridden over to the Basin hoping to catch sight of 
her, but he saw no one on the road, and Singh, his Hindu 
foreman, had heard of no newcomers. But he meant to tell 
Ruth at once. His sister, who conducted the branch library 
at Orange Heights, heard all the news. Ruth must meet 
the new girl and be nice to her. 

His sister came running down the path now to meet him, 
in white skirt and orange sweater as brilliant as a poppy 
against the greenness of the lawn. “Hello, Phil. Gorgeous 
air, isn’t it? How do you feel after your trip?” 

Philip looked into his sister’s blue eyes and his absorbed 
look vanished. ‘Pretty fine, kid.”” He reached out to ruffle 
her yellow hair with teasing fingers. “How's everything 
been going here?” 

“All right. Come on in. I've set the lunch table on the 
sun porch. One window open, too, and it’s plenty warm.” 
She led the way through the living-room to the enclosed 
porch where an attractive table stood waiting. “Let's hear 
about your trip,” she suggested as she poured the tea. “Did 
any of the old financial stiff-necks unbend ?” 

“Not a fraction.” Philip shrugged despairingly, then a 
grim look settled on his face. ‘Ruth, I’m going ahead with 
the Cooperative even though it breaks me; and it may. 
The Packers’ Union has a strong grip. They're after Bear 
Basin now. But though we may not escape, I'll not be 
strangled without a fight.” 

“Atta boy!’ encouraged his sister. ““We must stick to- 
gether. And, of course, get all the Basin people into the Co- 
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operative. That’s not so easy, I suppose. Mr. Dunstan could 
help.” Ruth's speculative glance rested on a green orchard 
covered hillside a mile away from their little bungalow 
where a handsome colonial ranch house reared its roof 
above the trees. 

“Sure. But he won't,” said Philip gloomily. “I know he 
won't.” 

Despite his youth Philip Brainerd had weathered many 
difficulties. Left alone at an early age with his young sister 
and the care of an orange grove, he had somehow managed 
to maintain the ranch 
until they were both 
educated and independ- 
ent. When he extended 
his venture to include 
the peach orchard in 
Bear Basin Ruth had 
agreed. It had seemed a 
rare opportunity to them 
both. But now the 
thought came with bit- 
ter poignancy that if the 
Bear Basin ranch failed, 
their home, with its 
acres of vivid orange 
groves, might go too. 
“I did my best to per- 
suade Billings to take 
the Association’s crop,” =; arways FEEL A 
he told his sister. “He srr conspicuous IN 
won't, for any decent MY HEIRLOOM, BUT 
figure. Talks over-pro- PROUD AS LUCIFER 
duction and no demand 
for the canned goods. If I had money I'd advertise and go 
after foreign markets. Nine-tenths of the Orientals have 
never seen a peach. We could do it if we only had the cash.” 
Again his face grew sober. 

Ruth rose to change the plates and nodded gaily toward 
the amber-stemmed glasses of dessert. “Made of pure home- 
grown fruit. Singh was over and picked the grapefruit 
yesterday. Oh, Phil, thac reminds me. Where did Singh 
work before he came to you?” 

Philip looked puzzled. “Why, I don’t remember. I got 
him from an employment agency in town.” 

Ruth had seated herself again at the table and was lean- 
ing forward with blue eyes intent on her brother's face. 
“The strangest thing happened yesterday,” she told him. 
“When Singh left, he put a letter out in the post box that 
he said was for a man he used to work for. I was upstairs 
hanging the guest room curtains when I happened to look 
out and saw a man jump out of the tall grass in the ditch 
on the other side of the road and run as fast as he could 
to our mail box. He took Singh’s letter and stuck it into 
his shirt, then made off through the fields in the direction of 
Bear Basin. I couldn't see his face, but he was tall and thin. 
And he was a Hindu, I'm certain.” 

Philip gave a low whistle of surprise. “That’s queer. 
Singh’s always been as steady as a monument. Of course, I 
don’t know anything about his dealings with his own 
people.” 

“But why should anyone object to his writing to his old 
employer?" persisted Ruth. “I intend to find out what it 
means. 

“You're good at sleuthing,” said Philip with a grin. Then 
his thought leaped to another and, to him, more vital mys- 
tery. “By the way,” his eyes grew suddenly eager, “you 
haven’t happened to hear of any newcomers in the Basin, 
have you, Ruth? Just before I went away last week, that 
day I drove down from the mountains, I gave a lift to a girl 
who'd strayed off the Transcontinental and got left behind. 
We rushed over to Colby and managed to catch her train, 
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but I didn’t find out her name except that it was Arley 
something. Do you know who she is? She was from the 
East, and a keen sort. She told me she was coming to the 
Basin.” 

Ruth shook her head. ‘‘No, I haven't heard of her. Would 
you like me to track her down?” 

Philip looked embarrassed. “I thought, when we find out 
where she lives, we might go over to call and ask her over 
here some time.” 

“TIL say you’re intezested,” remarked Ruth. “Well, I'll 
do it. First let me find the lady and then—” 
her eyes lighted on a noisy motor wheezing up 
the road—‘‘Here comes Amanda Peake. Wait 
till I run down the road and sound her out about 
new arrivals. Nothing escapes her eagle eye.” 
Ruth flew out of the door and down the path 
to the gate to hail the passing vehicle. 

“Oo—hoo! Mrs. Peake!” 

The postwoman brought her car amiably to 
a stop. She was ponderously heavy, with a cas- 
cade of double chins and two small 
blue eyes that twinkled keenly in her 
big moon face. As a carrier of letters 
as well as a verbal purveyor of news 
the government had no more faithful 
servant. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Peake,” 
Ruth said affably. ‘““How’s everyone in 
the Basin? Any newcomers?” 

“Sure. We're always havin’ visitors 
in our district,” chuckled Amanda. 
“Mis Hazen’s old aunt's come to stay 
with her a week, an’ I guess Dr. Crow- 
ley's folks'll have comp’ny soon. They’ve been writin’ cards 
back an’ forth a lot. An’—oh, yes—’’ Amanda's eves 
gleamed with the delight of a true artist in country gossip, 
“Joel Howard’s niece has come all the way from New York 
to stay awhile. She's writ a pile of letters since she got here, 
too. 

“Howard?” Ruth puzzled. “Isn’t that the name of the 
man who owned the place next to Phil's? The one who 
died last December?” 

Amanda's vigorous nod caused palpitations all the way 
to her belt. “That's it. Wainwright's the girl’s name. Arley 
Wainwright. Queer, ain't it?” 

“Arley!” Ruth gave a triumphant nod. 

“Well, I got to get along,” announced Amanda, starting 
her car with a loud roar. “I can set when I get to the poor- 
house. Now I got to hop.” 

Ruth watched the genial fat woman rattle off in her 
creaky shay, then ran back to the house to tell her news to 
Philip. “I'm the fast little worker,” she announced proudly. 
“Listen to the news I've gleaned. Arley Wainwright is Joel 
Howard's niece, and she’s come to be your neighbor in Bear 
Basin, on the ranch right next your own.” 


During her first few weeks in the West, Arley wrote 
letters furiously. Eager waiting for Amanda Peake to come 
with the mail was the high point of each morning and, 
when it passed the day quickly sank to a level of drab en- 
durance. At college life was going on without her. They 
said they missed her terribly—“tragic’”” was Mary Lou’s 
word—but still she noted that the skating parties were “a 
lark as usual,” Mary Lou’s new roommate was “a peach— 
though not like you, honey,” and Win, most reluctantly, he 
claimed, was taking another girl to the prom. All this hurt 
her at first, but gradually her sensibilities were dulled to the 
old hurts, and she found herself actually taking an interest 
in what was going on around her. One morning when she 
started up the gravel path on her way to the post box to 
deposit some letters she unconsciously hummed a tune. 
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“That's certainly a pleasant sound to hear, daughter,” 
said Martha Wainwright, who was watering the plants upon 
the porch. 

Arley smiled at her mother, then walked on, roused by 
the innocent comment to a realization of her own short- 
comings. She had been grumpy and horrid ever since she 
came. Well, she'd make up for it this morning by doing 
something nice for somebody. As soon as she'd mailed her 
letters she'd go down to call on the fruit-picker's family and 
perhaps do some little kindness for the sick woman. She'd 
show her mother she really could be a good sport about 
misfortune. And anyway, today, she felt almost happy, for 
the day was pleasant and Ruth Brainerd had invited her to 
have lunch at their Orange Heights home. After awhile 
Philip was coming to drive her over in his car. She really 
wasn’t blue today. 

The morning was crisp and fair, cool yet shimmering with 
sunshine. The acacias above the old house waved like 
fragrant yellow plumes and through the gray gaunt branches 
of the orchard crept the faint blushing promise of future 
bloom. A morning to invite a brisk walk. After Arley had 
mailed her letters she kept on down the road until she came 
to the little cottage where the fruit-picker’s family had been 
installed, through the kind efforts of Arley’s mother and Mr. 
Hazen. 

“G'mornin’, Miss.” The indolent attitude of the man 
on the doorstep roused her interest. One thin loose- 
jointed leg was looped above the other and his hands 
played idly with a twig as he leaned lazily against the door. 

“Good morning,” 
she replied. ‘‘You 
aren't busy today, Mr. 
Cleaver ?”’ 

““My woman’s sick,” 
he stated, and as he 
spoke, he revealed a 
few widely separated 
teeth projecting like 
jagged sentinels from ; 
his jaw. “I gotta look 
out fer her.” 

“Is there anything I 
can do?” 

He accepted her of- i 
fer with alacrity. “Sure ; 
you kin,” he answered, 
nodding over his 
shoulder at the door 
slightly ajar. 
“She’s in there.” 

As Arley 
opened the door 
and stepped in- 
side she saw first 
the rude furni- 
ture, a small 
rusty stove, a 
table beneath the 
little room’s one 
window bearing 
odds and ends 
of dishes, and an 
improvised box g 
cupboard in 
which a frail, 
dark-eyed child 
of nine or ten 
was stowing 
away remnants 
of the frugal 
morning meal. 
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“Hello,” said Arley in greeting. “I came to see if there's 
anything I can do for your mother. I'm Arley Wainwright.” 

At close range the thin, almost emaciated face of Gloria 
Cleaver was startling. Her big dark eyes and sensitive mouth 
seemed fiery spots of animation consuming the sallowness 
of her face and her thin little body, though clad in a warm 
wool dress of Mrs. Hazen’s making, looked far too frail and 
wasted to support the vitality she displayed. 

“I c’n wash Ma now,” the child told Arley brightly. ‘Mis 
Wainwright taught me yesterday. See, I've got the water 
heating.” 

“But can’t I do something?” Arley asked. 

“She c’n comb my hair,” came a weary voice from beyond 
the thin partition. “You get it all snarled up, Glory.” 

Arley stepped to the door of the next room where, on a 
wide bed in the corner, lay a thin-faced little woman with 
tired eyes. Seating herself gently on the edge of the bed, 
the girl began to loosen the snarls in the short tangled mass 
of faded brown hair. 

“It ain’t been cut fer six months,” sighed Mrs. Cleaver. 
“I overworked in the fruit last fall ’n’ I ain’t been good 
fer much since.” 

Ed Cleaver still sat upon the doorstep as Arley took her 
leave, though he had turned his position somewhat so that 
the sun might more comfortably strike his back. “Makes it 
tough on me, havin’ the woman laid up in this way,” he 
complained in a nasal drawl. “I could ’a got her a good 
job several times already since we come here. Lid’s been an 
awful drag on me this winter.” (Continued on page 47) 


“HELLO,” SAID ARLEY IN GREETING. “I CAME TO SEE IF 
THERES ANYTHING I CAN DO FOR YOUR MOTHER.” 





Finland to America 


These charming letters, written in English, came from a Finnish 
college girl to Katharine Van Etten Lyford, her friend in America 


January. ... 
EAR America, 
D Always do you 
address my letters 
Suomi, for which I am 
glad, as all Finns like it 
so much more than Fin- 
land. I thank you. 

I do not take the life 
so seriously, or in some 
ways. Yesterday my 
brother reached a con- 
siderable and important 
age of twenty-two, which 
we celebrated beginning 
in the morning at seven 
o'clock creeping in his 
room with a row of 
twelve parcels connected 
with a light blue ribbon 
and containing different 
useful things as hairwav- 
ing iron, and a net for permanent waves. He didn’t quite 
appreciate them all, to our great disappointment. In the 
night then we started with a lovely birthday cace (cake) 
with candles and talking. 

I miss my American friends much but my consolation is 
that college work and social life occupy my whole time and 
don’t leave opportunity for realizing the depth of the loss. 

I know this language is anything but not English, and I 
am afraid not either American and hope you will not show 
it to your mother who perhaps couldn't stand such an emo- 
tion which it would cause. 

Please write to your 








Inkku 


March.... 
My dear old chap, 
I don’t try to find any excuses for my being so long 
time silent. I couldn't explain it in any way. You can im- 
agine that your letter 


bath. Have you perhaps told your family of our small bath 
houses in which hot stones make steam, and of the small 
stage inside on which we sit until of a relaxing redness, 
when we rush out into the cold waters of the sea or lake for 
a swim and again return to the steam. There—and always 
do I remember how you and Betty laughed at this—we beat 
one another with switches of young birch leaves until it 
gives us a beautiful feeling. You cannot believe how 
pleasant it is! You know that Nurmi, our great Olympic 
runner, must have always a Finnish bath before he runs in 
a race. 

Dear America, I find it is lovely after all fifteen examina- 
tions of the university to read without thinking and think 
without reading and not to do both things on the same time. 

My mother tells me her love to you and hopes to see 
you in Swvomi. 


Inkku 





April. ... 
Rakas America, 

The days are not 
so darkening now 
and we students be- 
gin to think on the 
next month when 
once more we wear 
our fine student caps. 
Surely I did show 
you mine—did not 
Betty say it looked as 
any chauffeur'’s hat? 
But we of Finland 
are very proud of 
them and, like the 
Belgians and Swedes, 
take much care to keep soft and white the velvet crowns. 

On Student Cap Day we have a very large party and 
dance all of the evening, boys and girls. Just before twelve 
o'clock, we hear funny speeches from clever students and 
as the clock strikes, all produce caps and put them on 

and again the dancing until daylight. Later comes the 

















has collected, as we 
say in Finnish, 
“glowing embers 
upon my head,” that 
it made me feel very 
ungrateful, forgetful 
and everything of 
that kind. 

I hope you have a 
sparebox on which 
you have written 
“For the Voyage to 
Finland’ and that 
you put tons of dol- 
lars in it. It will be 
great fun when you 
come to my country 
and make personal 
acquaintance with 
the famous Finnish 











large march through the city, all students wearing caps 
and then a banquet breakfast with more speeches and 
much drinking of fruit drink and then all to classes. 
To wear a cap says you have passed examinations; the 
English say “matriculated” and perhaps you, too; is 
it so? 

You will write me one day of your college students 
and small caps which Freshmen put on back of their 
heads as in the picture you sent me. 

Sincerely yours, 


Inkku 


May.... 
America, hello, 

You and American Betty both ask about our June 
festival for which I now am training the gymnastics. 
Here it is: 

Jubannus Aatto (Midsummer's Eve) is our largest 
holiday next to Christmas, for to Swvomi it stands as the 
return of light and sun after (Continued on page 54) 
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Everybody's 
Face 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 


a little less than satisfaction, this is something 

you'll be glad to know. Nature has not fitted you 
out with a permanent mask. Your face is a living, grow- 
ing, breathing thing which you can feed, exercise, 
cleanse and protect through the changing cycle of your 
life. 

You do not have to keep your face as it is. In fact, 
you wouldn’t be allowed to. For, with or without your 
help, regardless of how you feel about it, your face is 
going about its business of rebuilding from within and 
of sloughing off from without. The little cells are continu- 
ously busy, renewing themselves and getting rid of what is no 
longer needed. It may look the same to you from day to day, 
even from minute to minute, but it is of the same face. 

Of course, much of this process is outside your control, 
but there are many things which you can do to help or 
hinder it. A good complexion, which is the term we gen- 
erally use for the surface of our face, is to a large extent 
dependent on three things—how you cleanse it; how you 
keep it active; and how you protect it. 

Cleansing the young face is a very simple matter if it’s 
done properly. Once a day, preferably at night, there should 
be a thorough cleansing and in most instances this calls 
for soap and water. Use plenty of lather and warmish water, 
not hot. Scrub thoroughly and rinse generously with cold 
water. In scrubbing, it’s a good plan to use a light, firm, 
rotary motion. Always proceed upward from the chin. 
Cleanse with special care on chin and nose where black- 
heads are apt to congregate. Do not skimp neck or forehead. 
Move with great gentleness around the eyes. If the face is 
cleansed properly at night it’s usually sufficient to splash 
it with a lot of cold water in the morning. 

Choose a pure plain soap that reacts gently to your face. 
You can tell yourself if it’s right. It should leave the skin 
refreshed and invigorated and clean; it should not make 
it sting or feel taut or over dry. If you live in a hard water 
region it would be worth your while to boil the water in 
which you wash your face. There are hard water soaps which 
you can use, and prepared water softeners similar to borax 
in their effect. But boiling the water is the simplest and 
cheapest method. , 

There are some skins, the dermatologists say, which do 
not react favorably to soap and water—but there are very 
few of them. For such skins washing with water and almond 
meal is sometimes recommended. This has a very mild effect 
on the skin but does cleanse because of its friction qualities. 
Sometimes oatmeal or bran is substituted for the almond 
meal. Buttermilk and sweet milk are other face washes which 
you read about in history as well as in beauty columns. They 
may well have a pleasant effect on the face, especially butter- 


r YOU'RE in the habit of looking at your face with 
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CLEANSING THE FACE IS A SIMPLE MATTER IF IT IS DONE PROPERLY 


milk which because of its lactic acid is mildly bleaching. 
But as cleansers I very much doubt if they'd give the perfect 
feeling. 

There is a large school of thought which believes in 
cleansing the face with creams either entirely or in colla- 
boration with soap and water. And there is much to be said 
for the method when the skin is irritated by sun or cold. 
A quick cleansing with cream before washing is also useful 
when the skin is very dirty. As an exclusive method for 
young skins, however, it leaves much to be desired accord- 
ing to the dermatological opinion. 

A thorough cleansing and lots of cold water are both 
valuable aids to the second necessity, which is a good circu- 
lation. The friction is stimulating and the cold is invigorat- 
ing to the skin. Important also if you are to keep your skin 
glowing and healthy are your personal habits of exercise, 
fresh air and intestinal care. Your face is part of your body, 
dependent on your general muscle tone and your blood cir- 
culation. If you're vigorous and healthy your skin will show 
it. If your body is lazy your skin will take on a dull and 
sluggish look. 

Eat carefully and see that your bowels move regularly. 
Drink plenty of water and keep your system washed out. 
And remember that the skin is one of the valuable means 
of getting rid of excretions. Perspiration is a great aid to the 
skin in flushing and keeping it clear. 

It’s almost never too early to learn how to protect the 
skin from outside influences. Babies, you know, get oiled 
and powdered almost as soon as they are born. 

Among the things that the face has to meet in the way 
of bad influences are extreme cold, wind, hot sun, steam 
heat, and dust and grime from the air. Extreme cold and 
wind roughen and chap the skin. The hot sun burns, tans, 
freckles and coarsens it. And dust and grime clog the pores, 
make a more vigorous cleansing necessary and are apt to 
irritate a fine-skin unduly. 

The best protection against extreme cold is an oily sub- 
stance which acts as a buffer for your skin. Before you go 
out into the cold rub a little oily cream or milky lotion on 
your face and see if you are not (Continued on page 41) 












THE LITTLE GIRL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS WEAR- 
ING A COLORFUL COSTUME. BELOW, ENGLISH 
GUIDES CHOOSE AN OLD MILL FOR SIGNALING 
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We wish we had space to print many \yn 
world, but these few will show you that thy 
sort of things as you are—that girls, afer 
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LADY BADEN POWELL, CHIEF GUIDE, IS ENJOY- 
ING HER VISIT TO GIRL GUIDES IN THE BAHAMAS 








BELOW ARE SOME CANADIAN GUIDES OF TORONTO DOING A GOOD JOB 
OF WASHING UP AFTER ONE OF THEIR DELICIOUS MEALS AT CAMP 
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my \yore pictures of girls around the 
t thy ave interested largely in the same 
, afer all, are “sisters under the skin” 


BELOW ARE SOME GIRLS OF HUNGARY COOKING A WELCOME LUNCH 
OVER AN OUTDOOR FIRE AND ENJOYING THE WHOLE THING IMMENSELY 





JUST IN TIME TO BE INCLUDED ON THIS PAGE, CAME THE PICTURE 
BELOW, SHOWING SOME SMILING FACES OF GIRL GUIDES OF PORTUGAL 


THIS SWISS GIRL HAS BEEN TO MARKET AS HAS THE 
FRENCH GIRL BELOW. NO, SHE IS NOT CARRYING A DOUGH- 
NUT BUT A KIND OF BREAD USED IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 
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M248c# is important to Girl Scouts for 
two reasons—because it is Internation- 
al Month and because it is the birthday of 
the organization. On March 12, Girl Scout- 
ing will have reached the age of twenty 
years. In 1912 at Savannah, Georgia, Juli- 
ette Low founded that first troop of eleven 
girls, which has increased until today there 
are more than 250,000 Girl Scouts. The 
first camp, Lowlands, founded in Savannah 
a year later, has multiplied to five hundred 
and forty-five camps. The first uniform, a 
dark blue duck worn with a light blue 
tie, has been discarded for one in soft 
gray green. Although Mrs. Low died in 
1927, the first Girl Scout in the country, 
Mrs. Daisy Gordon Lawrence, is living and 
is active in Girl Scout work. Members of 
the organization all over the country will 
celebrate its birthday this month in a suit- 
able manner. 


Our International Mail Bag has pro- 
vided us, as it does every year, with dozens 
of fascinating letters from all over the 
world. We have letters from South Africa 
telling us about their camps; others about 
Hawaiian Girl Scouts and their camps; 
greetings from our nextdoor neighbors, the 
Canadian girls; an account by an American 


THESE FRENCH GIRLS 
BROUGHT THEIR NATIVE 
COSTUMES TO DANCE IN 
ON THE LAWN AT FOX- 
LEASE, THE BRITISH GIRL 
GUIDE COUNTRY HOUSE 















““FEATHER-FILLED TICKS 
MAKE COMFORTABLE 
BEDS’, THESE SCOTTISH 
RANGERS SAID WHEN THEY 
PREPARED FOR ONE OF 
THEIR CAMPING _ TRIPS 








girl traveling abroad telling about the 
Norwegian Girl Guides—altogether, 
THE AMERICAN GIRL seems to have no 
end of friends in distant places. 

Miss Christine Galitzi, who is a student 
at Scripps College, Claremont, California 
writes to us about the activities of the Rou- 
manian Girl Guides last summer. 

“Last summer was marked with outstand- 
ing events. Fourteen units from eleven differ- 
ent cities took their oath of allegiance be- 
fore the Great Commander in Chief, Prin- 
cess Ileana of Roumania, and for the first 
time in the life of the organization the 
King honored the exercises on June four- 
teenth, during which all the girls paraded 
in front of the Royal Tribune, a few of 
them mounted on their bicycles. 

“Fired by enthusiasm, thanks to the suc- 
cess of this féte, the Girl Guides met again 
in the mountains, camping out-of-doors on 
the premises of the Hurezi Convent, which 
has been turned over to the national or- 
ganization as a social center. 

“To strengthen the organization, out-of- 
door life was resorted to as a happy means 
to attract the kind of girl one would natur- 
ally choose for a leader, and to carry out, 
during a four-week program, training 
courses for these would-be leaders. Thus 
the opening of the schools in the fall found 
twelve more volunteer leaders to help the 
only two regularly employed staff members 
carry out the ideals of Girl Guiding 
throughout the world. 

“The girls themselves, appreciating the 
valuable work of their leaders, had con- 
tributed all the objects on sale at the Grand 
Bazaar, which was held at the end of 
June as part of the financial campaign for 
the Roumanian Girl Scouts. Specializing 
in an article, such as kitchen aprons or 
bathing suit bags, has proved to be a great 
success.” 


A Girl Scout Goes Exploring 


Mary North, a Girl Scout from New 
York, is a member of the North Arctic 


ur International 


Lapland Expedition, of which her father 
is director. She writes about a visit to 
Norway, which she paid in November. 

“At Bergen, Norwegian Girl Guides, 
uniformed in blue, greeted me as a sister 
Girl Scout and took me about to see the 
town. Next, their respective troops came 
around to the ship and one of the leaders, 
Margot Nordahl, handing me a Norwegian 
flag, made a nice little presentation speech, 
telling me to take the flag through Lapland 
to the Arctic and back to America. 

“In a girls’ school to which they took 
me, I saw two English classes, a gym and 
a music class. Even those who had just 
begun English spoke well. 

“We've seen a reassembled Viking ship 
that was dug out of a bed of blue clay and 
must be a thousand years old and the 
utensils and things which were found in it, 
and we've been in an old Viking square 
log house without windows where they ate 
at one great long table, and slept on hard 
benches about the walls. This is preserved 
at an open air museum with other houses. 
These old time people cared for their 
dogs, for in some of these houses under 
the table would be a kennel affair for the 
dog, where they would have bones while 
the Vikings were eating at the long table.” 


This Is What Sea Rangers Do 


From England comes a letter from Miss 
Bessie Rolston of Liverpool, who writes 
to us about her troop of Sea Rangers, called 
the ‘Sea Breeze.” 

“In 1929 our ship was founded and in 
October of that year the members of the 
crew were duly enrolled and presented with 
their blue badges, and quite proud we are 
of them. The enrollment was an event— 
Rangers and Guiders from the District had 
been invited. We were four patrols in all 
and, as is the custom, we were named after 
sea birds—albatross, curlew, stormy petrel 
and sea gull. 

“Since that time we have gone on apace. 
All have worked for their able seaman 
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badges, and while some have won it, others 
are still climbing up the rocky way, for 
splicing is hard work, especially when doing 
it with thick ropes. Also we are nearly all 
making our own lanyards and as_ these 
have to be completed with eight varieties 
of knots, it takes some doing. 

“Games, of course, are included in the 
program at our musters, as well as such 
serious business as signaling and learning 
the different code flags, as well as the flags 
of the various nations. 

“Soon we are hoping to have a club 
room of our own, and then we are looking 
forward to great things, one of the greatest 
being to own our own boat, and then it 
will be heigho for the waterside. Meantime, 
we do the best we can with hikes and 
rambles, and enjoy ourselves thoroughly.” 


Greetings from South Africa! 


Miss Marion Lewin writes us a little 
about Girl Guiding in her country—the 
Transvaal, South Africa. She says: 

“South Africa is a country of wide spaces, 
and in many cases our Girl Guide com- 
panies are widely separated from each other, 
and owing to lack of transport are obliged to 
work all the year round as independent units. 

“In the towns, however, we have as 
many as twenty to thirty companies with 
their Brownie Packs, some being Afrikaans- 
speaking, but the majority speaking English. 
Without doubt, our most popular feature 
is camping—our camps being well run 
under competent officers. The climate of 
South Africa, with its long periods of dry 
sunny weather when absence of rain is 
practically certain, is a great inducement 
to camping. 

“Our outstanding event this year has been 
the visit to South Africa of our Chief Scout 
and Chief Guide, Lord and Lady Baden- 
Powell. It was only for a precious few 
weeks on their way back from Australia, 
but they were unsparing in their efforts to 
visit every possible center, and our girls 
and boys in their turn rose to the occasion 











Illustrated with 
foreign photographs 


and very often traveled hundreds of miles 
by train, car and bullock wagon and 


on foot to join in welcoming ‘the chiefs.’ ?- 


“The Girl Guides of South Africa, 
through their headquarters, are delighted 
to have this opportunity of sending hearty 
greetings to the Girl Scouts of America.” 


Girl Guides Increase in India 


Here is part of a letter from Miss Lillian 
Picken, who is in Satara, India. Miss Picken 
tells about organizing the first company of 
Girl Guides in Wai, India in 1926. Since 
then they have increased rapidly. She writes 
about a recent trip to several companies of 
Guides: 

“Tuesday was Nagpanchmi, the great 
holiday for Indian women and girls, the 
only day when they gather in crowds and 
play games and dance in public. Every girl 
or woman who possibly can, goes home 
for this festival. It is almost as important 
to them as Christmas is to us. But Banubai 
—a Hindu widow who is _ headmistress 
of the girls’ schools in Karad, and has done 
so much to promote guiding in this district 
—had assured us that most of the teachers 
and girls in these schools were so keen oa 
Bluebirds that they would gladly give up 
their holiday to have us come. So we went 
on with our tour, in spite of the holiday. 
First we visited Kaledhon, where we found 
a very nice little girls’ school in an old 
temple with a tiny courtyard and garden 
in which they took great pride. It is an ideal 
place for Flock meetings. The teacher was 
keen to start Bluebirds, so we gathered 
twelve little girls of the right ages and 
started in. How they loved it! 

“We discovered when we arrived at 
Waduj that the teacher at Chitali did not 
expect us, because of the holiday. At Waduj 
the headmistress told us that the Chitali 
teacher lived there in Waduj and when she 
arrived home for the holiday she would be 
told of our visit. ‘I know she will be glad 
to go back on the holiday and assemble 
the girls for you,’ the headmistress told 




















us. And she did. There was no motor avail- 
able, so she turned right around and walked 
nine miles back until she found a motor, 
gave up her holiday at home and persuaded 
the girls to give up theirs, too, in order 
to come and learn to play the new game 
that girls of all the world are playing. We 
started a Flock of twelve Bluebirds at 
Chitali, and the teacher will come to our 
Panhala Camp. At Tasgaon, which is a sort 
of county seat, we found a flourishing 
Bluebird Flock that had been running since 
1929, and they were looking very smart in 
their little blue skirts and white jackets. 

“At Karad there is a company of Cadet 
Rangers which has been at work for sev- 
eral months. There are twenty-three of 
them, all formerly were Guides, and at 
least eighteen or nineteen of them are at 
present active Guiders with Flocks or Com- 
panies of their own in Karad or nearby 
villages. They were eager to be enrolled, so 
I tested them on their slings and they did 
jolly well with them.” 


News from Lithuania 


Girls who are interested in international 
affairs will be (Continued on page 56) 
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THESE TWO GIRL GUIDES 
OF WALES ARE FRIFNDS OI 
“THE AMERICAN — GIRL” 
AND WISI 10 SEND ALL IIS 
KFADERS THEIR WARMEST 
GREETINGS FROM ABROAD 


VIEWING THE “JUNGFRAU” 
IN SWITZERLAND FROM 
THIS ANGLE WAS AN AD- 
VENTURE LONG TO BE RE- 
MEMBERED BY THESE IN- 
TERNATIONAL CAMPERS 
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SOBER THOUGHTS ON THE MORNING AFTER 


CHASTENED and wiser world opened its 

eyes on the bleak dawn of 1932. It 
had suffered more black eyes and body 
blows in 1931 than in any other year since 
the War. It had realized at last, though, 
that the Grand Spree was over. The time 
had come to look matters in the face, admit 
that a jamboree couldn't last forever, and 
get back to work once again at the old 
stand. 

This new attitude toward the depression 
was the principal reason for a general 
feeling that maybe better times were not 
far ahead. Serious crises were still arising 


in the financial world almost every day, but . 


the public was receiving them more calmly; 
also more honestly and certainly more in- 
telligently. 






v= “ 2 
ORES. 

Most encouraging was the creation, by 
Congress, at the President's suggestion, of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Great things are expected of this organiza- 
tion, which will have a fund it can lend to 
save banks, railroads and other business 
groups dangerously tottering on the edge 
of bankruptcy. 

Also encouraging was the apparent de- 
termination of both political parties in 
Washington to cut the government's ex- 
penses to fit its shrinking income and there- 
by preserve the high standing of the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

But though the Federal Government 
seems determined to balance its budget, 
several of the country’s largest cities have 
apparently believed that the gap between 
income and expenses could be filled indef- 
initely by borrowing. As a result, Chicago 
is on the edge of bankruptcy, Philadelphia 
has had to default on some of its salary 
checks, and one day in January New York 
City suddenly found itself almost penni- 
less. Not until it made promises of sweep- 
ing economies could it borrow even the 
money to feed the hordes of unemployed 
who are its unhappy guests. 

The month's big foreign news was the 
statement by Chancellor Bruening that 
Germany could pay no more reparations. 
This announcement, which would have pro- 
duced an international earthquake a year 
ago, caused hardly a ripple. Most observers 
had already realized it was inevitable. 


EUROPEAN SNAPSHOTS 


ry Chancellor Bruening put Adolf 

Hitler, who aspires to be a Ger- 
man Mussolini, in a tight place last 
month. He asked Hitler to help him prolong 
the term of President von Hindenburg, 
which expires in May. This was in order 
to save the country from being stirred up 
by a general election while its financial 
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affairs were so disturbed. Hitler was up 
against it. If he refused, he would risk 
unpopularity with millions of Hindenburg 
admirers; if he consented, he would lose 
his own chance to win control at the com- 
ing elections. To make matters worse, 
Bruening had already stolen Hitler's thun- 
der by his statement, just previously, that 
Germany could make no more reparations 
payments. That was the chief platform in 
Hitler's campaign. The German Fascist 
did not know what to do. Finally he de- 
cided to refuse Bruening’s request and de- 
mand that the elections called for by the 
German constitution be held. 

Great Britain was mourning last month 
for sixty-two of her sons lost in the sub- 
marine M-2. It dived, in the course of man- 


What's 


Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 


euvers, on the morning of January twenty- 
sixth, and did not reappear. Not a signal of 
any kind was received from the imprisoned 
men—nothing to tell their comrades what 
had happened to them. At this writing, it 
has not even been discovered on what part 
of the ocean floor their steel coffin is resting. 

The people of Finland, last month, were 
celebrating legal liquor, and bootleggers 
were busy selling their stocks at bargain 
prices. For at the close of the year Finland 
voted, by a large majority, to repeal her 
prohibition law, set up in 1919. A large 
proportion of the votes for repeal were cast 
by women, who had once been on the other 
side of the fence. 





HOW NOT TO WIN A FRIEND 


URING January, events moved swiftly 
in the Sino-Japanese drama. Japa- 
nese armies moved even more swiftly—into 
Chinese territory. Late in December, Jap- 
anese Premier Inukai declared that Japan 
would not take Manchuria as a gift. While 
his words were being cabled round the 
world, Japanese armies were systematically 
taking city after city. On the second of 
January they occupied Chinchow and a 
little later Shanhaikwan, on the boundary 
between Manchuria and China proper. As 
this page goes to press, their warship guns 
are trained on Shanghai itself. They threaten 
unpleasant consequences if China continues 
to show her dislike of the invaders by boy- 
cotting Japanese goods. 
In January our own Secretary Stimson 
sent notes to both China and Japan which 
declared, in effect, that the United States 
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does not now and will not in the future 
recognize as legal the conquest of Man- 
churia by Japan. 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


RS. Ruth Stewart, twenty-six, of St. 

Louis and Mrs. Debbie Stanford, 
twenty-eight, of Indianapolis, crashed into 
a mountain and the news columns during 
the second week of January. They had lost 
their way in a fog while attempting to fly 
from New York to Buenos Aires. After a 
two days’ search their bodies and wrecked 
machine were located in a desolate area of 
southern Pennsylvania which has been a 
death trap for more than one birdman in 
the past few years. 

Last month Elsie Janis, “Sweetheart of 
the A. E. F.”, revealed the fact that she 
had recently been married to a young mov- 
ing picture actor, Gilbert Wilson. Elsie, who 
long ago lost count of the proposals she 
has received, describes her husband as “a 
regular fellow.” 

In the first month of 1932, Arkansas made 
history by being the first state to elect a 
woman to the United States Senate. She is 
Mrs. Hattie Wyatt Caraway, widow of the 
late Senator Caraway—a small, quiet wo- 
man who has described herself as a “home 


body.” 
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CURIOSITIES 








Smee collecting grows more popular 

every year. The purchases of stamp 
enthusiasts have helped to make the air 
mail financially possible and played an im- 
portant part in providing funds for pio- 
neer flights, such as Amundsen’s across the 
North Pole. Therefore Uncle Sam smiles 
on stamp collectors. He pays for a special 
official in the Post Office Department to 
look out for their interest, and frequently 
puts out special issues of memorial stamps 
in order to give the collectors that much 
more to collect. On New Year's morning 
the Government issued a special Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Stamp, which has proved 
to be very popular. Over 40,000 philat- 
elists from all over the world hurried to 
Washington to buy their stamps and have 
them canceled on the first date of issue. 
Before the day was over, more than a mil- 
lion of the little pictures of the first Pres- 
ident had been sold. 








Another anniversary was also celebrated 
in January, the birthday of Dr. Alexis 
Carrel's piece of chicken heart. Twenty 
years ago this famous physician undertook 
an experiment to find out how long he 
could keep alive a slice of heart cut from 
a chicken. By changing continually the 
medium in which it lives, he has kept its 
cells growing and reproducing themselves 
for two decades. 
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The Good River 


(Continued from page 14) 
came swimming after them and Lan Ying 
cried, “Oh, my father, look! Lobo wants 
to come, too!” 

But her father shook his head and rowed 
on. “No,” he said, “Lobo must look after 
himself and seek his own food now, if he 
lives.” 

It seemed a cruel thing to Lan Ying and 
the eldest boy shouted, “I will give him 
half my bowl of rice!” 

Then did the father shout as though he 
were angry, “Rice? What rice? Can a flood 
grow rice?” 

The children were all silent then, not 
understanding but afraid. They had never 
been without rice. At least the river had 
given them rice every year. When at last 
Lobo grew weary and swam more and more 
slowly and was farther and farther behind, 
there came a time when they could not see 
his yellow head against the yellow water. 

Across the miles of water they came at 


last to the inner dyke. It stood like a ridge | 
against the sky, and it seemed a heaven of | 
| 


safety. Land, good dry land! Lan Ying’s 
father lashed his raft against a tree and 
they climbed ashore. 

But there were many there before them. 
Along that ridge stood huts of mats and 
heaps of saved furniture, benches and 
tables and beds, and everywhere were peo- 
ple. For even this inner dyke had not stood 
against the water. It had been a hundred 
years since it had been so attacked by the 
river, and in many places people had for- 
gotten there could ever come such attack 
and they had not kept the dyke sound and 
whole. The river crashed its way through 
these weak places and swept behind even 
into the good lands behind the dyke. The 
dyke stood then still an island, and upon 
it clung these people from everywhere. 

Not people only, but the wild beasts and 
the field rats and the snakes came to seek 





this bit of land, too. Where trees stood up | 


out of the water, the snakes crawled up 
into them and hung there. At first the men 
battled with them and killed them and threw 
their dead bodies into the flood. But the 
snakes kept coming and at last they ler 


them be, unless there was one more danget- 


ous than the others. 


| 
Through the summer and the autumn 


did Lan Ying live here with her family. 
The basket of rice they had brought was 
long since eaten. The buffalo, too, they 
killed at last and ate, and Lan Ying saw 
her father go and sit alone by the water 
when he had killed the beast and when she 
went near him he shouted at her surlily, 
and her mother called her and said in a 
whisper, ‘Do not go near him now. He is 
thinking how will he ever plough the land 
again with the buffalo gone.” 

“And how will he?” said Lan Ying won- 
dering. 

“How, indeed!’’ said her mother grimly, 
hacking at the meat. 

It did not seem possible it was the good 
river that had done all this. They had eaten 
the goats before the buffalo, and the little 
boy had not dared even to complain when 
he saw his pet kid gone. No, there was the 
grim winter ahead of them. 

There came the day they knew must come, 
when no food was left. What then? Well, 
they had their (Continued on page 36) 
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Toes Straight Ahead 


EFT foot! Right foot! Up hill and 
down dale — over hard pave- 
ments and country roads as well as in- 
doors, they have carried you millions 
of steps. If you want them to carry 
you several more millions of steps in 
comfort, a little time will be well spent 
considering that marvelous bit of ana- 
tomic engineering, your own foot. 


And those healthy little feet of your 
children—keep them strong as they 
are now by giving your boys and girls 
the right kind of shoes and by teach- 
ing them to walk softly like an Indian 
—with toes straight ahead. 


Unless all of the twenty-six bones in 
the foot are kept in their proper 
places,thelongarchwhichextends = 


from heel to great toe, or the short a 


arch across the ball of the foot, 
may weaken, sag or fall. Pain in 
the foot, leg or other parts of the 
body will follow pressure of dis- 
placed bones against sensitive 
nerves. 


Stubborn cases of headache, back- 
ache, continued fatigue, poor cir- 
culation, indigestion, unruly 
nerves, spinal disorders, neuritis, 
rheumatism or pain often mistaken 
for kidney trouble may have their 
origin in the feet. Kept strong 
and well, neither tilted out of 
proper position nor cramped by 
ill-fitting shoes, your foot is a 
sturdy support. But even if it 
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has been badly used, a foot specialist 
may, by prescribing foot exercises or 
scientifically constructed shoes, restore 
it to a full measure of usefulness. 


Misuse (toes pointed out) 

Disuse (lack of exercise) 

Abuse (wearing improperly fitted 
shoes) — 

these cause not only temporary foot 
miseries but also fallen arches and 
other serious injuries. 


Do you stand and put your full weight 
first on one foot, then on the other 
when buying new shoes? Your foot 
is longer when you are standing than 
when you are sitting. 


Shoes should have a straight inner 
edge and should be large enough 
to permit the toes to lie flat. And 
most important—the sole of the 
shoe, under the ball of your foot, 
should not round down in the 
center or bend up at the sides. If 
it does, the short arch may be 
forced down and flattened by your 


$ weight. Feel the inside of the 
NS shoe to make sure that the sole is 
Ni not lower in the middle than at 
mi: the sides, 
th 
ss When a foot is unable to carry its 
“+ load uncomplainingly, knees, hips 
~ and spine suffer the consequences. 


A straight body, having good 
posture, is rarely found above 
, weakened or distorted feet. 


Send for the booklet “Standing Up to Life” which tells how to overcome many foot 
troubles by means of intelligent corrective foot exercises. Address Booklet Dept. 332-X. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 








(Continued from page 35) 

fishing net left. But the river sent no 
large fish here into these stagnant flood 
waters. There were only shrimps here 
and crabs crawling slowly up the muddy 
banks. Among all the people no food was 
left. Each family kept closely to itself, 
hoarding its last bit, telling no one what 
was left. A few families had a little left 
and they ate secretly in the darkness of the 
night lest they be forced to share. But even 
these slender stores were soon gone. There 
was nothing left then but the shrimps and 
the crabs. Nor was there fuel to burn that 
they could be cooked. They must be eaten 
raw. At first Lan Ying thought she could 
not—that she would rather starve. Her 
father said nothing, but he watched her 
and smiled a little grimly when, having 
starved a day she picked from the heap 
of shrimps one that did not move. 

“At least I will not eat them alive,” she 
muttered. : 

Day passed after day. Winter drew near 
in chill winds, and sudden frosty nights. 
When it rained they were all drenched to 
the skin and huddled together like sheep. 
But it did not often rain, and the next day 
they could dry their garments in the sun. 
Lan Ying grew very thin, so thin she was 
always cold. But she looked at them all, 
and the boys were thin, too, and very silent. 
They never played. Only the eldest would 
move slowly to the water's edge when his 
father called to him to come and help to 
catch the day's shrimps. Lan Ying saw her 
mother’s round face grow pale and hollow, 
and her hands that had been red and plump 
and dimpled at the knuckles, were like a 
skeleton’s hands. Still she was cheerful 
and she said often, “How fortunate are 
we to have even shrimps, and how fortu- 
nate that we are all strong enough to live!” 

It was true that many had died among 
those who had come to the dyke, so there 
was no crowd as there had been. No, there 
was plenty of room now for those who 
were left. 

No boats ever passed by in these days. 
Lan Ying, sitting by habit and looking over 
the water, used to think of all the boats 
that had been wont to pass by in a day's 
time of fishing. It seemed another life. Had 
there been a time once not like this? It 
seemed they were the only people left in 
the world, a little handful of people perched 
upon a bit of land in the midst of a flood. 

Sometimes the men talked together in 
faint tones. Not one of them had his old 
strong voice now. Each man talked as 
though he had been ill a long time. They 
talked of when the flood would abate and 
of what they would do to find new beasts 
to pull their plows, and always Lan Ying’s 
father would say somberly, “Well, I can 
harness myself to my plow, and my old 
woman will do it for once, I swear, but 
what is the good of ploughing when there 
is no seed to put into the ground? Where 
shall we get our seed, having no grain?” 

Lan Ying began to dream of boats com- 
ing. Surely somewhere there were people 
in the world left who had grain. Might 
not boats come? Every day she sat looking 
earnestly over the waters. If a boat would 
come, she thought, at least there would be 
a living man in it and they could call to 
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him and say, “Save us who are here starv- 
ing! We have eaten nothing but these raw 
shrimps for many days—” 

Yes, even though he could do nothing 
he might go away and tell someone. A boat 
was the only hope. She began to pray to 
the river to send a boat. Every day she 
prayed, but no boat came. It is true that one 
day she saw on the horizon where the yel- 
low water was dark against the blue sky, 
the form of a small boat, but it passed into 
the sky and came no nearer. 

Yet the sight heartened her. H there was 
this boat, might there not be others? She 
said timidly to her father, “If a boat should 
come—" 

But he did not let her finish. He said 
sadly, “Child, and who knows we are here? 
No, we are at the mercy of the river.” 

She said no more, but she still looked 
steadfastly over the water. 

Suddenly one day she saw, sharp and 
black against the sky, the shape of a boat. 
She watched it, saying nothing. She would 
wait lest it fade away again as that other 
boat had faded. But this boat did nor fade. 
It grew larger, clearer, more near. She 
waited. At last it came near enough so that 
she could see in it two men. She went to 
her father then. He lay sleeping as all the 
men slept when they could, so that they 
might forget their gnawing bellies. She 
shook him, panting a little, plucking at his 
hand to waken him. She was very faint, 
and too weak to cry aloud. He opened his 
eyes. 

“There is a boat coming,” she gasped. 

Then he rose, fumbling and staggering in 
his feebleness, and peered out over the 
water. It was true there was a boat. It was 
true it came near. He pulled off his blue 
coat and waved it weakly, and his bare 
ribs stood forth like a skeleton’s. The men 
in the boat shouted. But not one among 
those men on the land could answer, so 
feeble they were. 

The boat came near. The men tied it to 
a tree and leaped up the bank. Lan Ying, 
staring at them, thought she had never seen 
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such men as these, so fat, so fed. They 
were talking boisterously—what were they 
saying ? 

“Yes, we have food—yes, food for all! 
We have been searching for such as you! 
How long have you been here? Four months 
—heaven have pity! Here, eat this rice 
we brought cooked! Yes, yes, there is more! 
Here is wheat flour, too—no, not too fast 
—remember to eat a little at first and then 
a little more!” 

Lan Ying stared as they dashed into the 
boat and brought back rice gruel and loaves 
of wheaten bread. She stretched out her 
hand without knowing what she did, and 
her breath came as fast as a spent animal's 
does. She did not know what she did except 
that she might have food at last—she must 
have food. One of the men gave her a piece 
of the loaf he tore off and she sank her 
teeth into it, sitting down suddenly on the 
ground, forgetting everything except this 
bit of bread she held. So did they all and 
so did they eat, and when all had some- 
thing the two men stood and looked away 
as if they could not bear to see this famished 
eating. No one spoke. 

No, not one voice spoke, until suddenly 
one man said, having eaten awhile and as 
much as he dared, ‘Look at this bread, how 
white it is! I have never seen this wheat to 
make such white bread!" 

Then they all looked, and it was true; 
the bread was white as snow. One of the 
men from the boat spoke, then, and he 
said, “It is bread made from wheat grown 
in a foreign country. They have heard what 
the river did and have sent us this flour.” 

Then they all looked at the bits of bread 
that were left and men murmured over it 
how white and good it was, and it seemed 
the very best bread they had ever eaten. 
Lan Ying’s father looked up and he said 
suddenly, “I should like a bit of this wheat 
to plant in my land again when the flood 
goes down. I have no seed.” 

The other man answered heartily, “You 
shall have it—you shall all have it!’ 

He said it as easily as though he spoke 
to a child, for he did not know what it 
meant to these men who were farmers to be 
told they had seed to plant again. But Lan 
Ying was a farmer's daughter and she 
knew. She looked at her father secretly and 
saw he had turned his head away and was 
smiling fixedly, but his eyes were full of 
tears. She felt the tears knot together in her 
throat, too, and she rose and went to one 
of the men and plucked at his sleeve. He 
looked down at her and asked, ““What is it, 
child 2” 

“The name—” she whispered, “what is 
the name of the country that has sent us this 
fair wheat?” 

“America,” he answered. 

She crept away then, and unable to eat 
more, sat and held the precious bit of bread 
she had left and looked out over the water. 
She held it fast, although the men had 
promised them more. She felt suddenly faint 
and her head was swimming. She would 
eat more bread when she could—only a 
little at a time, though, this good bread! 
She looked out over the river, and feared 
it no more. Good or bad, they had bread 
again. She murmured to herself, “I must not 
forget the name—America!” 
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Teura, a Girl 
of Moorea 


(Continued from page 9) 

When the last fish finally had been 
picked off the net and the baskets emptied 
into an old canoe kept for the purpose, a 
halt was called for supper. The groups 
separated and spread out along the beach 
and up the valley behind. Teura, with four 
or five other girls, went back a way into 
the cocoanut plantation and built a fire. 
There with much laughter they each brought 
out their weasure trove, and glad they were 
to be rid of it! A few cold dead fish are 
none too pleasant in lieu of lingerie! Some- 
one had brought along a French frying pan, 
because it was easier to cook on that than 
on hot stones, and they fried the fish and 
dried their wet clothes by the fire. 

While they were eating, the sun disap- 
peared and almost at once the darkness 
came down, or would have come down 
for there is virtually no twilight in the 
tropics—except that tonight was a night of 
full moon and the great brilliant disk of 
the Lady of Night made a silver radiance 
so bright that one could have read a story 
by it. The little red points of light made by 
the fires glowed like warm eyes and the 
strumming of ukeleles and snatches of song 
filled the night. The air was delightful, 
just cool enough to be pleasant after the 
heat of the day. Teura was enjoying herself 
immensely. If only Etua had been there 
everything would have been perfect. 

After supper, Marama called again and 
everybody trooped back to the beach. Now 
a number of men put out in canoes inside 
the net. They carried with them long fish 
spears tipped with iron and great fronds 
of dried cocoanut branches tied into torches. 
They held the torches, which burned bright- 
ly and threw off showers of sparks, above 
their heads and watched the water below 
them intently. They were looking for the 
shark or any other big rapacious fish which 
might have followed the shoal of small fish 
shoreward, feeding on them, and 
caught in the net. 

But not everybody went in these canoes. 
Two or three paddled along the outside of 
the net, keeping watch lest any accident 
occur. Teura, with her eyes always on Etua, 
saw him set out alone in a canoe on this 
errand. Another small one-man canoe lay 
beside her on the beach, and on an impulse 
she slipped away from the group of girls, 
got into it and paddled after him. Her heart 
was beating faster than usual at this bold 
move, but she kept on. 

It was quieter out here on the water than 
on the beach. The sweep of the net—which 
was made by fastening three of the largest 
nets together—was enormous, perhaps three 
hundred feet in length, and the side far 
out over the water was practically deserted. 
Only here and there a canoe paddled slowly 
or lay against the net, its owner watching 
the men inside. In spite of the brilliance of 
the moon the light was not really strong 
and the people on the shore were only 
featureless moving forms. Teura kept well 
behind Etua, not daring to speak to him 
now. 

Suddenly a shout went up from one of 
the men inside the net. He had seen an 
enormous moving form and had hurled his 
spear into it. (Continued on page 38) 
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Awtul...how they teased 


her about being thin 


... now she’s as beautifully 
formed as Helen, gained 9 pounds. 


¥ USED to take all Joan's pride and 
courage to keep from crying a dozen 
times a day. The boys were so cruel with 
their taunts of “Skinny’’, “Broomsticks”’ 
“Beanpole’’.And the other girls just seemed 
to gloat as they carried off the nicest boys. 

Yes, she was thin—she knew it. She'd 
tried and tried to gain flesh, eating until 
she nearly choked. But nothing seemed to 
add an ounce. 

Then she read about Cocomalt, and had 
her mother get it for her. In two months 
she gained 9 pounds and had rounded out 
her ugly angles beautifully. The boys began 
to “rush” her almost uncomfortably. And 
with her new huskiness and strength she 
soon became a star in every girls’ activity 
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flavor health food drink, gives you in con- 
centrated form just the food elements you 
need to build weight and strength, and also 
because it is exceptionally delicious, doc- 
tors are recommending Cocomalt more 
and more. It is the quickest, pleasantest 
way we know of to develop firm, rounded 
flesh, strong bones, sound, beautiful teeth. 


Special trial offer—send coupon 


Cocomalet is sold at all grocers and leading 
drug stores. Tell your mother to get it for 
you, or buy it yourself. Comes in 1% Ib., 
1 Ib. and 5 lb. family size cans. Or mail 
the coupon below and 10c for a trial can. 
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In addition to its useful- 
ness, it 1s beautiful with its 
case of jade green and 
chromium trimmings, with 
the Girl Scout Trefoil on 
the base. 


The ribbon markings give 
a firm grip, and it can be 
hung by the ring on the base, 
leaving the hands free. It is sup- 
plied with the new, extra long 
life Eveready Batteries which can 
be easily replaced. M411—$1.25. 


Remember, a Flashlight is 
a Necessity, Not a Luxury! 


& 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darkness CAN 
Be Full of Dread! 


Not from imaginary spooks and bugbears 
but from real danger in unexpected stairs, 
treacherous corners and 
stacles. A Girl Scout flashlight is your pro- 
tection against such dangers in the home 
and at camp. A thousand uses can be 


unknown ob- 


found for this flashlight :—it can 
be used for signalling or, by set- 
ting the switch, as a steady light. 
By removing the top it becomes 
a safe candle—with no risk of 


fire. 














CHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY::+++++ CAPE Cop. 
An eight weeks’ adventure—each day a 
surprise:—A three-day cruise, sailing, 

“crew suppers” on the beach—dra- 


matics—riding—golf and swimming 
© —many crafts. 


~~ — -- 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS] 


Ages:—10 to 18. Enrollment 
strictly limited. For booklet 
and photos address Lucile 
Rogers (Captain Troop 12), 
24 Parkside Road, Provi- 


dence, R. 1. 





19th Season 








Merrywold 


For girls 10-18. Winthrop, Maine. 
Real camping in the Maine woods. Riding 
included in $300 fee. 130-acre playground. 
All activities. Trips. Limited to 30 well 
recommended girls. Experienced lead- 

s. For illustrated booklet write Mar- 

i Director. 320 Berkeley 
Syracuse, N. Y. 













SWASTIKA &: 


A camp on Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. 
Alt. 1300 feet. Mt. Monadnock region. Screened 
eabins, modern sanitation. All activities. Motor- 
boat, gymnasium, riding and trips included in $200 
season fee. Councillor training course for girls over 
18 years. $100 season. Appointments to see camp movies. 
Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (Formerly Girl Scout Captain) 
81 Garfield St., Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Tel. University 8991-W 
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Teura, a Girl 
of Moorea 


(Continued from page 37) 
Others came and speared also, and pres- 
ently they dragged to shore a huge devil 
ray, flat, almost round, and five or six feet 
in diameter. Its great bat-like flippers were 
still beating the water after five spears had 
gone through it. 

The excitement of this died down pres- 
ently and Etua continued along the net, 
testing it from time to time to be sure it 
was holding properly. Teura slipped her 
canoe closer to his. 

Then suddenly she saw that the net near 
Etua was being violently agitated. The part 
of it which was visible above the water, 
about two feet, shook and trembled, and 
the posts holding it leaned perilously out- 
ward. Something unusual was going on in 
the dark water below. Etua stood up in his 
canoe and looked down into the water. 

Then Teura saw him take from his pareo 
the sharp knife which the divers always 
carry in case they need to cut the meshes 
in order to disentangle the net, and dive 
in. It was foolish of him, she thought, to 
do this without calling some of the other 
men to stand by. Perhaps the disturbance 
was caused by the shark! Etua might be 
hurt. He was always a daredevil. She pushed 
forward her canoe until it lay next to his 
and looked anxiously into the water, though 
it was too dark to see far. 

A long minute went by, then another. 
The net was more violently agitated than 
ever. Two of the poles pulled out and the 
whole thing flapped and rocked. But still 
Etua did not appear. Terror began to grip 
the girl. She stood up, dropped the pareo 
from her own waist to give her more free- 
dom, and waited another half minute. Then 
she also dived in. They were so far from 
the others that in the general excitement 
nobody noticed either of the young people, 
or saw that they were missing. 

Although it was dark under the water, 
which here was about seven feet deep, yet 
when she had dived down Teura’s eyes be- 
came somewhat used to the darkness, and 
the rays of the moon enabled her to see, 
but dimly. And what she saw made her 
heart almost stop beating. 

It was indeed the shark! Not a very large 
one, for he would simply have broken the 
net and escaped, but one about seven feet 
long, still powerful enough to be a terrible 
enemy, with seven rows of saw-edged teeth 
in his ferocious jaws, and power in his great 
tail to kill a man with a blow if he caught 
him squarely. 

The shark had partly torn the net, which 
had become tangled in his gills and fins so 
that he was held, struggling and thrashing, 
free enough to beat furiously, but not free 
enough to escape. And close behind him, 
so close that a glancing blow from the tail 
might at any moment strike him, Etua also 
struggled in the net. Something had hap- 
pened to entangle him. And Teura saw 
that he struggled feebly, his strength al- 
most exhausted. Even as she looked she saw 
his body relax and drift seaward with the 
ebbing tide and the current from the river 
which flowed into the bay at this end, 
so that he drifted like a piece of seaweed 
anchored at one end. 





With a wild terror in her heart the girl 
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swam to him and keeping as far as she 
could from the shark tried to disentangle 
the foot which held him. But it was firmly 
held, and his struggling made it much 
worse. She could not manage it. Her own 
breath was almost exhausted. 

She let go and rose swiftly to the surface. 
There she filled her lungs with air and 
set up a great Cry. 

“Help, help! Te mao, the shark!” she 
cried, and then still more loudly, “Etua 
is drowning!” 

She waited long enough to see that sev- 
eral men, including Marama, had heard her 
and would come to her assistance. Then she 
dove again. 

She found things as before, the shark 
beating savagely and the boy's body swaying 
slowly back and forth. Again she tried to 
free Etua’s foot, and this time she went at 
it more coolly and was making progress. 
But before she had quite got it loose a dark 
form shot down beside her and Marama 
was there. With his sharp knife he cut 
the strands, took his son’s body in his 
arms and rose to the surface. 

At the same instant other men arrived 
with spears and attacked the shark. A great 
struggle ensued. But the men were too 
many and too well armed. The water around 
was presently darker still with the blood of 
the great creature and before long he lay 
dead in the broken net. 

But Marama, with Teura following in 
her canoe, took his son’s limp body to the 
shore with great strokes of the paddle. 
There many helping hands seized the un- 
conscious boy and, laying him on the beach, 
emptied the water from his lungs. Then 
they rubbed his hands and feet briskly and 
tickled his nostrils with a frond rib. But 
no sign of life rewarded them. Teura, who 
had landed by this time and hung on the 
edge of the working men, felt the terror 
and sorrow grow so heavy that she burst 
into loud and frightened wailing, in which 
the other women joined. 

“A fire, make a fire!” ordered Marama. 
“Quick!” Then he turned to the girls. “And 
you, be silent!’ he ordered sternly. The 
girls tried to obey and the wailing sank to 
a soft sobbing. 

In an incredibly short time a fire had been 
started of dried cocoanut fronds and sticks, 
When it burned with sufficient heat a num- 
ber of wet green leaves were added and a 
cloud of acrid choking smoke arose. The 
men raised Etua’s body and holding it face 
downward held his head in the smoke. 
There was a tense expectant silence. 

Then, when hope had almost been 
abandoned, Etua’s lungs opened and he took 
a gasping breath, instantly followed by 
frantic coughing from the smoke and water. 

With a wild shout of joy the men took 
him from the fire, laid him down again 
and supported his head. His struggles to 
breathe were pitiful for a few seconds, but 
before long the coughing passed and he lay 
back with closed eyes. 

“Let him rest,” said Marama. “He will 
be all right now. Teura, stay with him and 
call us if he needs us. The rest of you, 
get back to work. We must dip in now with 
the small net, for the motor launch will 
soon be here to take the catch to Tahiti.” 

So Teura sat beside Etua while the others 
cast the small net inside the larger staked 
one and brought it out boiling with shining 
fish, which were (Continued on page 40) 
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she knows 
otex is safel 


The experience of older women has taught her 
to rely upon this as the finest sanitary protection 








By ITS very existence, by its coura- 
geous pioneering in educating them 
to the use of true sanitary protection, 
Kotex has done great service to 
women. Not less great, however, is 
the service Kotex continues to do. 

Ina product like Kotex, only cleanli- 
ness of the highest surgical standards 
is enough. Women know that by 
instinct. They trust Kotex as they 
would dream of trusting nothing else. 
They teach their daughters, they teach 
their women students to rely upon 
the known safety of genuine Kotex. 

This is a responsibility felt by the 
makers of Kotex. Through their years 
of experience, they have developed the 
greatest facilities of their kind in the 
world, not only for making sanitary 
pads, but for keeping them hygieni- 
cally pure as well. 

Kotex provides perfect comfort — 
downy softness; quick, protective ab- 
sorbency. Wear it on either side with 
equal safety. Disposable of course. 

Why risk a substitute? Make sure, 
when buying it wrapped, that you get 
the genuine Kotex. 





Left: Twentyfour million Kotex pads weve dis- 
pensed in American hospitals this last year. 

Kotex iscut folded, packed—all by machine. Made 
in air-washed, sunlit factories. Inspected 76 times 
before itisconsidered perfectenough for your use. 





Never pay more than 35c 
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ong with Utmost Comfort 


there is Real Economy in 


VENUS SANITARY NAPKINS 


because— 


* They are made of real cotton which is nature’s own 


absorbent. 


* They serve comfortably for more hours with a feel- 


ing of clean dry comfort. 


* They are actually tailored. Each one is shaped and 
sewn to the knitted covering which keeps the filling 


always in place. 


* Women have found after a trial package that there 


is nothing to compare with 


their extra protection and 


unquestioned security. This can be easily proved. 


For years, VENUS SANITARY NAPKINS have been recom- 
mended and sold by the finest department stores in each city. 


VENUS 
1170 BROADWAY, 
424 So. Broadway, 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








LEATHERCRAFT 


Book Ends—Bridge Cases—Writing Folios 


With the natural charm, beauty and richness found 
only in the hand made article. These and many more |} 
you can make at smal! cost. They are readily saleable 
too, and afford a fine means of 
raising funds for troop activities. 
We furnish beautiful craft leath- 
ers in whole skins or cut to 
shape. Also patterns, designs, 






124-page Leathercraft Book 
and Supplement 50 cents. 
Supplement only 10 cents. 
Send for free price list—sample 
Book End eard on request. 
Address: Department D 32 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





tools and accessories. | 














Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 


141-143 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather and leather-working 
tools for the things girls 
like to make 


An illustrated catalogue will be sent you 
ree at your request 
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Teura, a Girl 
of Moorea 


(Continued from page 39) 
poured into a large canoe where their flap- 
ping made a small silver sound like pat- 
tering rain. And later, while the fish were 
being strung to be sold, she still sat, her 
eyes always on Etua’s face, strumming now 
on her ukelele and singing When It's 
Springtime in the Rockies. And the boy 
opened his eyes presently and, when he 
had realized that she was watching be- 
side him, smiled at her faintly, still unable 
to speak. 

Later Marama came to them, and finding 
Etua almost himself again, asked what had 
happened. 

“I went down,” said Etua, “with my knife 
to see what was happening to the net. 
There I saw the shark entangled. And I 
thought it would be fun to kill him myself, 
without calling you, and get the credit.’” He 
smiled ruefully here. “I shall not try such 
a trick again. I tried to stab him in his 
white belly, but he turned too quickly and 
struck me with his tail almost full on my 
chest. The blow hurled me back against 
the net and somehow my foot had become 
entangled. I was too weak to free myself. 
That is all I know.” 

“Well, my son,” said Marama, “you are 
a young fool and really deserved to drown. 
In fact, it is no virtue of yours, but is owing 
to Teura here, that you are alive at all. 
Thank her for saving you.” 

“Teura!”” said Etua in surprise, and he 
turned his brown eyes on the girl with a 
new light in them, and his white teeth 
flashed in a smile as he said simply, “I 
thank you.” 

Teura, who was standing now, hung her 
head bashfully and poked a hole in the 
sand with one embarrassed toe. “Alta peu- 
peau, it doesn’t matter!” she said hastily, 
and added in a lower tone, “I am ashamed,” 
thereby showing that she was a_ well- 
brought-up Polynesian maiden. 

So it happened that, as the villagers 
straggled homeward through the moonlight 
a little later, Etua strolled, though still a 
trifle weakly, beside his rescuer. Teura, as 
usual, was laughing and playing with the 


| dark waves of her hair which now hung 


down to her waist in their full splendor. 


| And this time she really did have some- 
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thing to laugh about! 
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“Is a chicken big enough to eat 
it’s four months old?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then how does it live?” 
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Everybody’s Face 


(Continued from page 29) 
saved a lot of trouble. When you come in, 
before you wash your face, put on a little 
more of the oily substance. It lessens the 
shock of the water and keeps the skin from 
feeling irritated. 

Oil acts as a buffer for heat as well as 
cold. If you do not want to sunburn, the 
safest thing to do is to rub your skin with 
oil—olive or mineral—it doesn’t much mat- 
ter. Under the sun your skin will then 
brown—but not burn, provided you are 
moderately careful not to expose yourself 
at first for too long intervals till your skin 
becomes gradually accustomed to the sun. 

The best method for those who like to 
Jook tanned, or find it too difficult in sum- 
mer not to be tanned, is carefully to time 
sun exposure at the beginning of the open- 
sun season. Try a minute the first day, say, 
two the next and so increase your quota as 
your body becomes accustomed to the sun. 
Of course this schedule may be adapted to 
your needs. There are degrees of natural 
sensitivity and your own skin should be 
your guide. But I warn you not to trust 
its endurance too far, till you've tried it 
out. It's easy to be fooled today about 
what is going to be sunburn tomorrow. 

If you do not want to tan there are pro- 
tective preparations which you can use to 
some avail but the only sure-fire preventive 
is to keep yourself from excessive sunning. 
Individuals vary greatly in their susceptibil- 
ity to tanning and burning, but the sun is 
stronger than any of us. 

Freckling is due to natural pigmentation 
in the skin. Given the sun, certain skins act 
just automatically. And it’s easier by far, as 
most of you have discovered, to get freckles 
than to get rid of them. In fact, the re- 
moval is almost impossible. Mild bleaching 
agents like buttermilk or cucumber or dilut- 
ed lemon juice or tomato juice are the only 
safe things to use, and they really do not 
help much. I might as well be frank with 
you. So if you're a freckler or a speedy 
tanner, take my advice and treat the sun 
with great respect. 

If burning and tanning were only tem- 
porary or if they did nothing to the skin 
except to make it sore and darker, I should 
not be so insistent. But, as a matter of fact, 
excessive burning and tanning coarsen and 
dry out the skin and permanently reduce 
its attractiveness as well as eventually aging 
it before its time. Doctors will bear me out 
in this statement. 

If you disregard my advice and get a 
burn don’t wash your face till some time 
has elapsed. Treat your sunburns immediate- 
ly the same way you'd treat any burn— 
apply a burn remedy, or, failing that, any 
pure oil, cream or soothing lotion. 

One other good reason, they say, for the 
use of a little protective cream or lotion 
on the face, is the fact that in many parts 
of our country the climate is dry, the water 
hard, and our steam-heated houses rob the 
air indoors of its humidity. The skin of our 
faces becomes unduly dry because of all 
these conditions and must be gently lubri- 
cated to offset them. 

Older girls get some face protection from 
a good face powder applied over a base 
of cream or a complexion lotion. This pro- 
tects not only from weather but also from 
dirt, and makes the nightly cleansing easier. 
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Few Dot became 


our champ sprinter 


6¢ URRAY!” “Dot wins by a mile!”’ 

“Hurray for Dot!”” What a surprise! 

Why, the girls had all laughed at her first 

try on the track. Once around and she 

was puffing like a steam engine. The next 
day she was laid up with a cold. 

That was when Dot decided she'd show 
them all. She found out how star athletes 
keep so fit—followed all the rules— 
trained in secret! Now look at her! No 
more strength-sapping colds—good 
wind, plenty of speed and stamina. 


Dot’s training secret 


The first health rule— the most impor- 
tant—was simply this: Wash hands often 
—always before meals—with Lifebuoy, 
the germ-removing soap. No wonder! 
Lifebuoy helps protect health against the 
27 diseases which the Life Extension 
Institute says may be spread by hands. 
Dangerous disease germs lie in wait 


LIFEBUOY 


on the thousand and one everyday ob- 
jects you Aave to touch. And Lifebuoy’s 
rich, purifying lather removes germs as 
well as dirt! 


For a winning complexion 


Purifying Lifebuoy thoroughly cleanses 
away clogging pore dirt. Leaves skin 
fresh and glowing. And its extra-clean 
scent—that vanishes as you rinse—tells 
you that you get extra protection for 
health and skin beauty. 


Reminder chart— FREE 


It’s easy to remember the Clean Hands 
rule and keep in top-notch form—the same 
way Dot did. Send for the free Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart—hang it up in the bath- 
room—keep your score day by day. 
You'll get a generous free trial cake of 
Lifebuoy soap, too, Start your training 
now. Mail coupon today. 
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HEALTH SOAP Too = 
~\SH-UP CHAR 


jor ‘face, hands, bath. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 333, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up” Chart and a trial 
cake of Lifebuoy — both Free 
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(Continued from page 24) 
but by that time the man had disappeared. 

“All right,” said Jack, “we'll keep an 
eye on Pietro. You girls stay with Angelina 
and the signora. We'll see you at the races.” 

“We must go now to watch the flag- 
playing,” Donatella told her and again they 
hurried through the streets. Breathing some- 
what more easily, Peggy climbed the black 
and white marble steps of the cathedral, 
and from the top looked across the great 
square, which had been cleared. 

There was rapid drumming, and around 
the corner came the procession of Aquila, 
the eagle, all royally garbed with scarce a 
leg alike! Knights, squires, crossbowmen, 
the fantino and his horse, they closed in, and 
then two youths took their stand before the 
cardinal on his balcony, and wielded great 
banners. Over their heads, around their 
bodies, between their legs swished the satin, 
identical gestures at identical moments, 
never once touching the dust. After tossing 
them forty feet in the air and catching them, 
the youths bowed and retired and cheering 
filled the square. For, as Donatella told 
Peggy, flag-playing was an ancient art and 
it was a disgrace to make a mistake on 
Palio day. Then, in turn, each procession 
played its flags, each trying to outdo the 
last in skill and color—the dragon, the snail, 
the porcupine, the giraffe. The procession of 
Montone, the ram, was last, and while its 
gorgeous flags were playing, Pietro looked 
up and saw the girls. Peggy laughed aloud, 
for there in this medieval procession, in the 
midst of slashed velvet, plumes and doub- 
lets, marched two up-to-date American boys 
in tweeds. 

When Montone had turned and followed 
the other processions toward the race track, 
the great square was quickly drained of hu- 
manity. Donatella took: Peggy for a peep 
inside the cathedral and when they came 
out Angelina and the Poggis were nowhere 
to be seen. 

“I certainly thought they saw us go in,” 
said Donatella. “Oh, well, we shall meet 
them at the race track. We are to sit in a 
friend’s balcony. It is a great place to watch 
from. Come, let’s hurry!” 

They heard the sound of strife in the 
distance. “I don’t like that!” Donatella 
frowned as they hastened down the narrow, 
winding street that led to the race track. 
Peggy noticed that the sound seemed al- 
ways ahead of them and then it ceased 
altogether, except for distant drumming. 

In spite of their haste, she was arrested 
by the unusual beauty of a house they were 
passing. Its slim columns upheld graceful 
arches above the sidewalk. ‘The home of 
St. Catherine of Siena. It is a blessed shrine,” 
said Donatella, lifting her eyes reverently. 
Occupied with looking at it, they both fail- 
ed to see a man who lay in the gutter, until 
his groan drew their attention. He was 
lying face down, his sleeve stained with 
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crimson. Donatella did not appear to be 
frightened. Instead, she bent and looked at 
the arm. “I've had enough hospital train- 
ing,” she told Peggy, ‘to know that if that 
arm isn’t bound this man will die.” 

Peggy was taken by surprise and they 
had no time to lose, but “All right,” she 
said, “I've had some first aid. Maybe I 
can help you.’ And with that, she ran out 
into the street and brought a stone. 

They pulled away the sleeve. “My own 
handkerchief is too small,” remarked Dona- 
tella, ‘and so is yours. We'll have to use 
the Montone one, though I hate to!” With 
that, she snatched the handkerchief from 
her pocket and tied it properly above the 
gash, then inserting the stone, made a 
tourniquet, and twisted until the wound 
closed. Just then the man raised his head 
and looked at them. 

“Heavens!"" exclaimed Peggy. 

“What is it?” Donatella looked at her 
wide-eyed. 

“It is he!” 

From his eye to his chin the man had a 
hideous scar. The stone rattled to the gutter, 
the tourniquet burst loose. “Sancta Cather- 
ina!” prayed Donatella, leaning against the 
good saint's house. 

To Peggy, frozen to the pavement, it 
seemed an eternity the girl kept her back 
to her. Had the man received this wound 
trying to harm Pietro? She was stooping 
for the stone when Donatella turned, pale, 
but determined. 

“We can’t let him die,” she said briefly, 
and with that, she set to work and made a 
fine job of the tourniquet. 

When the handkerchief was tied firmly 
above the wound the man opened his eyes 
for an instant. “Montone?” he inquired, 
noting the colors. “Yes, Montone,” answer- 
ed Donatella. “The fantino is my fiancé!” 
Was that pain in the sullen eyes? 

“Grazia!” He had the grace to murmur 
thank you. 

“If you go to the hospital the good sisters 
will care for you,” Donatella told him, 
disgust in her tone, then she and Peggy 
walked away. But, before they turned the 
corner, they looked back. The man was not 
going toward the hospital! 

The girls did not speak as they hurried 
on, but Peggy was amazed at the poise the 
Italian girl had shown. When they arrived 
at the race track both girls received a brisk 
scolding from Angelina for getting lost. 
“We'll explain later,” Donatella told her 
briefly, and they took the seats saved for 
them, without saying more. 

Resting her elbows on 
the balcony rail Peggy for- 
got everything but the sight 
below—grandstands _ black 
with people, the oval en- 
closed by the race track 
filled with those who could 
not pay for seats. Above 
them rose the tremendous tower of the 
seigniorial palace, a man gazing comically 
out of its clock dial. The King took his seat 
amidst a roar of clapping, there was an- 
other roar when the favorite poet came in, 
and then overhead, the great bell only rung 
on Palio days began to swing and, at its 
first hoarse notes, a thousand swallows flut- 
tered terrified from the belfry. The pro- 
cessions joined together, marched in one 
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like a medieval army about the track. Peggy 
found herself shouting, and felt as though 
all the fairy tales and legends she had ever 
read had come alive. 

The white banner of the Palio was borne 
upon a float. Which district would hang it 
in their church this year? That, Angelina 
informed her, was the question in every 
mind. 

When the processions had dwindled and 
disappeared the track sweepers came out 
and then two men held a tape across it. 
Bareback and lightly clad, slowly now the 
fantinos rode from behind the palace. Some- 
thing was wrong with Montone’s horse! 
The girls, watching through their glasses, 
saw that he came out plunging and that 
Pietro barely quieted him by the time he 
reached the starting point. 

A flash! The boom of the mortaletto, and 
they were off! 

Donatella hid her face in her hands. 
Peggy watched the horse of Montone. 
Around she went steadily—once, twice—she 
was ahead! Three times he—Peggy shook 
Donatella as a tremendous shouting filled 
the piazza. “Look, look!” she cried. “He 
has won!” 

Well guarded, Pietro was being carried 
on the shoulders of two citizens of Montone. 
After one look Donatella leaned from the 
balcony waving a plain white handkerchief. 
“Montone!” she shouted, her voice blending 
with that of the throng. 

Some time afterward when he had made 
his way through the congratulations of his 
friends, Pietro came and sat beside her. 
“What happened to your horse before the 
race?”’ she inquired. 

“Some ugly fellows tried to cripple her 
while I changed my clothes,” he told her. 
“IT really don’t know what happened, but 
if it had not been for the boys here, I fear 
they would have accomplished it.” 

“No, we can't take the credit,” said Ted. 
“We did keep the men off for a time, but 
they were surrounding us when a wounded 
man appeared and put a stop to whatever 
it was they were attempting.” A puzzled 
expression came over Ted's face. “His arm 
was wounded, and it was, oddly, tied up in 
a Montone handkerchief! We couldn't un- 
derstand that.” 

Peggy and Donatella looked at each 
other and then told their side of the story. 
At the end, Pietro embraced his Donatella. 
“It was not I who won the Palio for Mon- 
tone,” he said. “If it had not been for you 
all, we should have lost.” 

When they had feasted 
and danced. and seen the 
horse of Montone garland- 
ed with roses, the Amer- 
icans told their friends 
“goodbye” and departed 
with Angelina. 

“Whew! Peggy, are you 
satisfied?” Jack exclaimed 
as he swung the car out through the Porta 
Romano known for its beauty. 

Peggy laughed aloud in the moonlight. 
“I feel as though I were beginning to know 
Italy a little bit,” she said happily, “not just 
her treasures, but her heart! I'm going to 
Donatella’s wedding!” 

“I hope you'll take me,” said Ted, laugh- 
ing with her. “I like your way of seeing 
a country!” 
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On the Road 


(Continued from page 21) 
road, although they have no organized sum- 
mer camps such as we have in our country. 

Rucksack on back, hung about with maps 
and water bottles, they are everywhere in 
the country, sometimes bands of boys and 
girls together, sometimes in separate groups. 
Germany is a safe, quiet country for young 
wanderers, and the village people and 
peasants with whom they come in contact 
are kind and friendly to them. Best of all, 
they have their own overnight places, the 
youth shelters or Jugendherbergen. Just im- 
agine finding little inns all over the country, 
entirely for boys and girls! Any young per- 
son may stay in them provided he or she 
is a member of the Association of Youth 
Shelters, and the membership fee is very 
small. With that card a boy or girl may 
find a comfortable night's shelter with cook- 
ing and washing facilities for seven cents. 

And so, in these young folks’ inns you 
will see bands of children who are hiking 
with a leader, and small groups of older 
boys and girls by themselves. Germany is 
now a country where the majority of young 
people are working after they leave school, 
with little time or money for holidays. 
These cheap, pleasant youth shelters, there- 
fore, are a godsend on their vacations. 

I have visited several youth shelters, and 
most attractive places they are. There are all 
sorts of houses. I have seen a former 
barracks of the Kaiser's soldiers transformed 
into a great comfortable children’s hotel 
accommodating twelve hundred guests, and 
a low, wide-roofed simple house in the 
Black Forest with flower boxes on the sills 
of its small-paned windows. In any one of 
them wandering young folks will find com- 
fortable bunks, washrooms, and_ kitchens 
where they may prepare their own food. 

While they wander about the country, 
these young folk are not only enjoying for- 
est, mountain, and river, swims, sun baths 
and campfires, but they are exploring the 
historic and romantic places of their beau- 
tiful old country. They visit such splendid 
medieval towns as Rothenburg and Nurem- 
berg, they tramp through the Rhineland 
with its castles and vineyards, and in every 
historic building or interesting museum one 
sees them in their hiking clothes. 

Of course, we have no such treasure 
house of the past in our new country, but 
we have a lot of beauty, and many interest- 
ing historic places. I wish that we made 
more of hiking trips combining fun and 
knowledge, for we could enjoy them as 
much as the Germans do. 

Meeting these wandering boys and girls 
all over the country and seeing them in their 
youth shelters, one wonders how all this 
came about. It is so different from anything 
we have in our country. The answer is, 
the Youth Movement. The unique and in- 
dependent way in which they roam over the 
land is due to the romantic young students 
who, some thirty years ago, revolted against 
the strictly disciplined life imposed on them 
by their elders. They wandered about the 
country in bands, wearing picturesque cos- 
tumes of peasant dresses or velveteen shorts 
and jackets. They cooked over campfires 
and at night slept on the hay in farmers’ 
barns, or in rooms of schoolhouses. They 
made friends with the peasants and learned 
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in Germany 


from them the fine old folksongs and 
dances which were fast being forgotten. As 
they took to the road in greater and greater 
numbers the need of overnight shelter in- 
creased and so began the establishment of 
youth shelters which has grown to be such 
a big enterprise. The songs and dances and 
folk arts which the youngsters of today 
enjoy so much were gathered and preserved 
for them by these early wanderers. 

Since the World War and the new condi- 
tions of life resulting from it, the Youth 
Movement has changed very much. It is | 
more organized and less romantic, and the 
youth groups are banded together for many 
other interests besides cultural ones. All 
classes of youth have their interest and mem- 
bership in the movement. The idea has 
spread to other countries of Europe also. It 
is really an association of youth for the 
purpose of developing life according to their 
own ideas, and for holding out the hand 
of fellowship to their comrades in other 
lands. Young foreigners are welcomed to 
hiking trips in Germany and may have 
membership cards for the youth shelters. 
Many do come from England, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian countries, which are near 
enough to be accessible. 

Besides their association with Youth 
Movement groups, German girls have clubs 
of their own for sociability and to keep up 
the friendships and interests of school days. 
They meet for pleasant evenings of reading 
and sewing, talk, dramatics, or music. On 
holidays they go out to tramp the country. 

Boys and girls go out to the country in 
company for two big celebrations which are 
echoes of their Teutonic ancestors’ cere- 
monies. On Christmas Day they hike out 
into the snow for sports. After nightfall 
they build a great bonfire and as it burns 
they recite poetry, sing, and perform dances. 
So in the far-off past the old Teutons cele- 
brated the turn of the year with a ceremony 
of fire and dance, as they begged their god, 
the sun, to return to them. 

On Midsummer Night there is another 
bonfire celebration. On that night their 
ancestors rejoiced over the height of the 
sun god's power, and in all lands, of course, 
it is the time when fairies are abroad. Now 
the boys and girls go out from every town 
to make a festival on this night of magic 
and romance. They choose the best hilltop 
in the vicinity where they gather quantities 
of firewood until they have a huge pile. 
Everyone brings picnic supper, and after 
they have enjoyed the feast and darkness 
begins to fall, the great bonfire, the Johan- 
nisfeuer, is lighted. The flames leap up into | 
the dark sky, and all evening the youngsters 
make merry around it. The sound of their 
singing and the strumming of mandolin and 
guitar drifts out into the summer night. 
When the fire has died down to embers 
they have leaping contests over the coals. 
A boy and girl who manage to leap together | 
over the fire will stay together always, so | 
they say! All over Germany on Midsummer 
Night the glow of the Johannisfeuer may be | 
seen on the hilltops. 

I have told you now of clubs and sports 
and simple interests of various kinds. But 
what about the movies, theater and dancing 
parties? Don’t German girls enjoy these 
things as we (Continued on page 52) 
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AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


HY risk discomfort for the 

fifty trying days of the year? 
The easy comfort of softly fluffed 
Modess makes these difficult days 
more endurable—happier. Its 
safety backing saves you from fear 
of embarrassment. 

Johnson & Johnson have reduced 
the price of Modess. It is the same 
quality—nothing changed but the 
price. And the price is most de- 
cidedly in your favor. 

Try Modess. If it isn’t com- 
pletely satisfactory, write your 
name, address, and the price paid, 
on cover of box, and mail to us. 
We will refund your money. 
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Look 
Over 


Shoulder 


A mystery book-review though not a mys- 
tery-book review by SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


HY do I ask you to look over my 

shoulder? In the first place, I'm a bit 
shaky, as who would not be after the events 
I am about to tell you, and so I want com- 
pany. In the second place, I'm writing a let- 
ter, and as it’s considered rude to look over 
the shoulder of anyone so engaged, I extend 
you a special invitation. Owing to the 
strange events which have occurred, I have 
so much to tell you that I simply can’t stop 
to write my usual article, but must dash 
off a letter which, as everyone knows, 
gives much more scope for news than an 
ordinary book review. 

It all started by my deciding that I 
would like to get away from New York 
for awhile, to some spot where I could sniff 
cedars and pines instead. of gasoline. When 
I did so, I knew that my article for the 
International Number of THE AMERICAN 
GirL was due very shortly, so naturally I 
brought along with me plenty of books, 
about all sorts of countries and people. I 
kept saying to myself, while selecting them 
—'"These will interest the girls.’” That 
was just an excuse, however. They looked 
so tempting I couldn't wait to get at them 
myself! But I made one mistake. In addi- 
tion to packing these fascinating books, | 
had also left a forwarding address, and I 
have been receiving letters from many of 
you, the burden of which is, “Dear Mrs. 
Goldsmith: Be sure to tell us some good 
mystery stories to read! We love mystery 
stories!” 

Now, that put me in a terrible quandary. 
How could I satisfy our Editor by telling 
about the new books treating of foreign 
countries, and at the same time obey you 
and write about mystery stories? There 
seemed to me only one solution, and that 
was to write a mystery story myself. So 
I set about doing it, and this is what hap- 
pened: 

First, I waited until nearly twelve o'clock 
one dark, shivery night when, all over the 
house, there were the queer little creaks and 
groans which were the proper accompan- 
iments for the writing of such a story. Then, 


when everything was appropriately spooky, 
I got an idea—it simply couldn't fail to 
materialize under such conditions. Just as 
I was about to work it out, the clock in the 
church nearby struck twelve—twelve deep, 
booming, eerie strokes which made my 
blood freeze and chilled the marrow of 
my quaking bones. I dived under the bed- 
covers, excusing my cowardice by the re- 
flection that I should probably find lots 
more ideas under there. And when I came 
up again for air, and reached for my pencil, 
unfortunately my hand came in contact 
instead with the pile of books which I had 
taken along. Oh, how reassuring they look- 
ed—how good it was to feel that, in spite 
of squeaks and shivers and weirdly tolling 
bells I had still the comforting neighbor- 
hood of France, Germany, Ireland, Spain, 
pioneer America! And how irresistibly 
tempting they looked, too—surely it could- 
n't possibly do any harm if I peeked inside 
just one. 

Well, you know how ¢hut is. The book 
I had chanced to touch was Out of the 
Flame by Eleanor Lownsbery (Longmans, 
Green and Junior Literary Guild). It told 
the story of Pierre, nephew of the great 
Chevalier Bayard of France, and of his life 
at the gay and brilliant French court. Pierre 
is a dashing, handsome lad, easily excelling 
all in the sports indulged in by the courtiers 
of those days, such as riding, jousting, hunt- 
ing, etc. In fact, he does everything so well 
that he incurs the jealousy of the young 
prince he serves. Suffering as is this young 
prince from the effects of a long and cruel 
captivity in Spain, his warped and un- 
happy nature gradually succeeds in having 
Pierre banished from Court. But, in the 
meantime, partly through his brother, the 
architect, whom Pierre had once despised 
as being effeminate because he took more 
interest in turrets and towers than in the 
constant warfare of the times, partly 
through Aunt Marguerite, and most of all 
through his own beloved guardian, Pierre 
has learned that there are things of far 
more moment than the sparkling life at 


Court. It is a thoughtful and charming 
story. After finishing it, I felt that it would 
be positively wicked not to read another 
book dealing also, indirectly, with another 
great epic hero of France. Durandal by 
Harold Lamb (Doubleday, Doran and 
Junior Literary Guild) is the tale of the 
adventures of Durandal, the name of Rol- 
and's powerful sword, which Roland, long 
years before this story commences, had 
left buried deep in the wall of a mediaeval 
castle. A mysterious Crusader has vowed 
to rescue this sword from the infidels. He 
does so, but does not live to enjoy his 
triumph, and the sword comes into the 
possession of an equally mysterious and 
very daring Crusader. The exploits of this 
fearless hero leave one gasping and admir- 
ing from the moment he first wields Dur- 
andal in battle, until by its aid he cuts 
his way to peace and freedom, his lady- 
love in the crook of his arm. 

Having read these two books, the one 
picturing old France, the other owing its 
theme to the legendary hero of that lovely 
land, I eyed speculatively another book ly- 
ing near—Young Germany by Anne Mer- 
riman Peck (McBride). It proved to be 
a most interesting picture of modern Ger- 
man boys and girls. It describes the manner 
in which they are banding together, deter- 
mined to grow into healthy and construc- 
tively happy men and women. In groups of 
varying sizes they tour their country, so 
ideally suited to the purpose, stopping at 
inns called Jugendherbergen or Youth Shel- 
ters. Here they are charged only a few 
pennies for board and lodging, and here 
they plan out their trips. Miss Peck de- 
scribes their many other activities, their 
plans for the future, their schools, their 
ambitions. 

Well, now, said I to myself, this will 
never do. I started out to write a mystery 
story—-nobody knew it better than my guilty 
self—and here I was, reading away. So | 
scolded myself very thoroughly, and de- 
cided that, if I used my typewriter in- 
stead of an or- (Continued on page 48) 
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Down in Mexico 


(Continued from page 15) 
no one ever hurries, so that does not matter. 

And while we are in the kitchen, let us 
speak about Mexican food which you will 
eat while you are in Mexico. You will find 
it quite different from that to which you 
are accustomed. 

You must not expect to find griddle cakes, 
waffles or mutlins, for these are unknown 
in Mexico. Instead of bread you must try 
the fortillas—pronounced tor yas. 
These are thin wafer-like cakes made of 
cornmeal. When eaten hot they are de- 
licious. Instead of pies, cakes, and tarts for 
dessert, you will be offered strange sweet- 
meats and much fruit. 


teel! 


Butter is scarce in Mexico. Nevertheless 
you will find the meat, fish and egg dishes 
rich in fat and very, very hot and spicy 
with chile peppers. 

I hope you like beans, for every real 
Mexican meal includes red or black beans. 
They are called frijoles—pronounced free 
ho’ lees—and are served usually before 
dessert which consists of fruit and very 
black coffee. These beans are cooked in lard 
and highly seasoned with chile peppers, and 
are so rich and hot that I am advising you 
to eat very lightly of them or they may 
prove too much for your untrained digestive 
machinery. 

Mexico is noted fruit. In the 
market and on the street corners every- 
where, you will see baskets or little piles 
of fruit, both the kinds you know—oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, and figs—and many 
you have never seen or heard of. And I 
mustn't forget to tell you that you may 
have strawberries every day, for in Mexico 
they are in season the year around. 

You will see many other strange foods 
being sold on the street corners and in the 
great markets. There will be vendors with 


for its 


platters of eggs, jars of beans, cooked 
chicken, fortillas, tamales and jugs of 
pulque, a native drink made from the 


maguey plant. There will be water sellers 
carrying jugs of water on their heads or 
shoulders, for water is not so plentiful in 
Mexico as it is in the United States. 

You will also find Mexican daily habits 
different from ours. You must be prepared 
to get up early, for the Mexicans are early 
risers, doing most of their business in the 
morning and devoting the afternoon hours 
to eating and recreation. There is never a 
fixed hour for breakfast, and the Mexican 
family does not meet for this meal, each 
taking his breakfast alone. 

Since you may not find it possible to go 
to Mexico, I am giving you a few samples 
of the Mexican dishes which you may like 
to try out. The fortillas are excellent either 
for a home meal, for a picnic or in camp. 
The enchiladas are also easy to make and 
wholesome, too. The 
meat dishes and the 
chocolate you may 
find a little too rich 
and spicy for your 
northern taste. 


Tortillas 


The Mexican 
bread is tortillas. In 
the native homes of 





Mexico, the corn is ground by hand on a 
stone with a mortar called a metale. A very 
good Americanized fortilla can be made 
from the following simple recipe: 


2 cups cornmeal 1, teaspoon salt 


114 cups flour 1 cup milk 
2 teaspoons bak- 1 tablespoon 
ing powder shortening 


Measure the dry ingredients into a sifter 
set in a bowl. Rub the shortening into this 
sifted mixture. You may use your fingers if 
you like. Stir in the milk. Flour the board. 
Just sprinkle on a little flour and spread 
it over the board with the palm of the hand. 
Pick up pieces of the dough about the size 
of an egg. Pat and roll out until the edges 
are very thin. Put a little fat in the frying pan 
and cook the cakes until they are a delicate 
brown. Turn and brown on the other side. 
Butter and serve hot with or without pre- 
serves. 

These are excellent things, by the way, 
to make on a camping trip. The dry in- 
gredients and fat may be mixed and carried 
in a tin can or paper bag and canned milk 
and water added before frying. They are a 
welcome change to a camper. 

One of the easiest and most wholesome 
Mexican dishes is the enchiladas—pro- 
nounced en chee lah’ das. The following 
recipe serves four. 


Enchiladas 


4 eggs 1 cup grated cheese 
2 tomatoes 1 slice onion 


Salt, pepper and a dash of paprika 


Fry the eggs on one side and arrange 
them on a fireproof platter or in individual 
earthernware dishes. Put two slices of. to- 
mato on each egg. Mix minced onion with 
the cheese, sprinkle it on the tomatoes, and 
season with salt, pepper and paprika. Put 
the dish in the oven under the broiling 
flame to melt the cheese. Serve with crisp 
lettuce and hot sortillas. 

Some versions of the recipe for chile con 
carne—pronounced chee-la con carne, which 
means chiles with meat—contain kidney 
beans and some meat. This is a dish which 
is very popular in the United States as well 
as in Mexico. I will give you one of each: 


Chile Con Carne 


2 tablespoons” fat 
1 pound beef or 


2 tablespoons red 


pepper paste 


pork (chile) 
14 cup hot water 1 clove garlic 
Pinch cummin Pinch marjoram 
seed 


Melt the fat in 
and 


Cut the meat in cubes. 
the frying pan, add the 
until it is brown on 
all sides. Add the 
water and seasonings 
and bring to the boil- 
ing point. Lower the 
heat and cook until 
the meat is tender. A 
pinch of cummin seed 
and a pinch of mar- 


meat 





joram improve the 
flavor, but are (Con- 
tinued on page AG) 
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PLAIN 
BISCUITS 


“all dressed-up!” 





They’re sure to be good if 
baked with ROYAL 


bigs cooks take a special delight 
in learning how to bake “fancy 
things.”” And wise mothers provide 
Royal Baking Powder to insure the 
success of each new baking adventure. 

For Royal is not like ordinary bak- 
ing powders. It’s Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. A pure fruit product 
from luscious, ripe grapes, Cream of 
Tartar is the most wholesome ingre- 
dient from which baking powder can 
be made. 

It’s the reason, too, that biscuits, buns, 
rolls, breads, cakes and cookies baked with 
Royal invariably come from the oven deli- 


ciously light and tender, with fine, even 
texture and delicate, Llended flavor. 


It always pays to use the best. And three 
generations of good cooks have recom- 
mended Royal Bak- 
ing Powder because 
it gives dependable 
baking results. 


Send for 

your free 

ROYAL 
COOK BOOK 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. 212, 691 Washington St., 
New York City. 
Please send me free copy of 
the Royal Cook Book. 


Name _ 
Address_ 


City & State 
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A RIPPLED WAY 
OF WATER 





A swirt, silent canoe glides through wilderness, 


on a rippled ribbon of water. Squirrels frisk in 
the leafy limbs of trees along the bank. Feathered 
friends flit through the fragrant woods and a liquid 
bird-call breaks the clear, calm quiet. Traveling 
as the Indians traveled! 


You can do that in an Old Town. These light, 
sturdy canoes are modeled after the real birch- 
barks. They’re graceful . . . perfectly balanced 

. easy to paddle. Summer with a canoe is 
happy and healthful — camping . . . exploring 

. fishing. Just see all the models in our free 
catalog (some as low as $63). There are paddling, 
sailing, square-stern, and sponson canoes. Also 
outboard boats, including big, fast, all-wood types 
for family use. Rowboats; dinghies. Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 393 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 





















Girls! Be able to identify your 
wearables positively. Mark 
them with CASH'’S NAMES, 
woven to your individual or 
der. Recommended by schools 
and camps. Ask your mother 
about them. “‘CASH'S’’ woven 
between names guarantees the 
quality—accept no substitutes. 
Order from your store or us. 
Trial Offer: Send 10e for 
one dozen of your own first 
name woren in fast thread 
on fine cambric tape. 


J. & J. Cash, Inc. 

42nd St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 

or 6469 So. Gramercy Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Down in Mexico 


(Continued from page 45) 
not absolutely necessary in the preparation 
of the dish. 


Chile Con Carne with 
Kidney Beans 


2 tablespoons fat 1 clove minced gar- 
114 pounds round lic 
steak 14 cup tomato 
1 minced pimento chile peppers 
1 slice minced onion 1 can kidney beans 


Melt the fat. Add the meat cut in cubes, 
and brown on all sides. Add the pimento, 
garlic and onion and cook until golden 
brown. Add the tomatoes, chile peppers and 
salt to taste and simmer until the meat is 
tender—about two hours. Then put in the 
kidney beans, pour the whole into a fire- 
proof casserole and set in the oven until 
the beans are heated through. Serve from 
the casserole with plain lettuce salad and 
a well-seasoned French dressing, followed 
by a dessert of fruit. 

Arroz y Gallina a la Valancia is a very 
rich and very hot dish and should be served 
with plenty of celery, lettuce salad, and a 
fruit dessert. Here is how to make it: 


Arroz y Gallina a la Valencia 


Young frying 1 clove garlic 


chicken 1 tablespoon pep- 
l cup rice per paste or 4 
14, cup fat chile peppers 


1 slice onion 1 cup tomatoes 
1 pint boiling water 


Cut the chicken in pieces and dredge in 
salted flour, using about one-fourth cup of 
flour and one teaspoon salt. Grease the fry- 
ing pan and brown the chicken on all sides. 
Put the browned chicken into a pot. Cover 
with water and simmer until nearly done. 
The water should be reduced to one pint. 
In the meantime wash the rice thoroughly 
and drain it well. When the chicken is 
nearly done, put more fat in the frying pan. 
Mexicans like very rich dishes, and although 
the Mexican recipe calls for this amount of 
fat, I am advising you to use less. I found 
the dish too rich for my taste. Add the 
rice, onion and garlic. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly until the rice is golden brown. Add 
the pepper paste and salt to taste. Instead 
of pepper paste you may use four chile 
peppers. Heat the tomatoes and add the 
rice, tomato and boiling water to the 
chicken. Cover and cook only until the rice 
is done. The liquid should be all absorbed. 
The amount of fat called for may make the 
dish too rich. If so, use less, as I do. 


Mexican Salad 


1 avocado 3 tomatoes 


1 scant teaspoon Lettuce 
chopped onion French dressing 
A drop tabasco Salt 


Peel the avocado and mash to a pulp. 
Mix with the onion, tabasco, and salt. Peel 
the tomatoes. Chill. Cut in half and hollow 
slightly. Place each half in a lettuce cup and 
top with a portion of the seasoned avocado 
pulp. Serve with French dressing. Despite 
the seasoning ingredients, the salad is a 
cooling and refreshing one. 


Avocado Salad 


1 grapefruit 
French dressing 
Lettuce or romaine 


1 avocado 
1 orange 


Peel the orange and grapefruit, separate 
in sections and peel the sections. A better 
way is to cut the sections out with a sharp 
knife. Cut the avocado in half, peel and 
cut in strips lengthwise. Arrange alternate 
strips of avocado, orange and grapefruit on 
lettuce leaves and serve with French dress- 
ing. This makes a very popular salad at 
almost any sort of dinner. It is especially 
appropriate in warm weather and if served 
in more generous proportions makes a fine 
cooling main dish on warm summer days. 


Another Avocado Salad 


Cur the pear in half and remove the seed. 
Pour French dressing over chopped nuts 
mixed with cubes of orange. Set a half on 
lettuce leaves and fill the center with fruit 
and nut mixture. 


Mexican Candy 


2 cups brown sugar 1cup_ evaporated 
2cups granulated milk 
sugar 4 cups pecan nuts 
Vanilla 


Put the sugar and milk in a saucepan, 
mix and cook until it is hard, that is, when 
a little is dropped in ice water it forms a 
hard ball. Add the nuts, cook a minute 
longer. Remove from the fire. Stir in the 
vanilla. Then drop by spoonfuls on a sheet 
of waxed paper. 

The Mexicans claim that their chocolate, 
which is made in large squares and sweet- 
ened and flavored with cinnamon and other 
spices, is superior to ours. A square of this 
is used for each cup of milk which must 
be very rich. The milk is scalded, not boiled. 
The chocolate is crumbled—that made in 
Mexico is very dry—and dissolved in a 
little of the hot milk. This chocolate paste 
is added to the rest of the milk which is 
then brought to the boiling point. It is then 
beaten to a froth. Since you probably will 
be obliged to use American chocolate, I am 
advising you to add a stick of cinnamon 
to the milk while it is scalding. Add a little 
vanilla just before serving and sugar if 
necessary. 

Your first breakfast (desayuno), con- 
sisting of a cup of chocolate or coffee with 
bread of some kind, will probably be served 
in your bedroom, 

Your next meal, the second breakfast, is 
served some time between nine and twelve. 
This meal corresponds to our lunch and is 
the most important meal of the Mexican 
day. There will be a great variety of dishes, 
no two served at once, and as there is con- 
siderable ceremony, the second breakfast 
hour often lasts from twelve until three, 
and since this meal is usually followed by 
a nap, many of the business houses are 
closed for several hours during this time 
of day. 

The real Mexican dinner comes between 
four and six. Supper is served at eight and 
is followed by the same rich chocolate and 
cigars. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

Arley repressed a caustic rejoinder. With 
a crisp nod she walked on toward the house, 
her mind still full of the curious child she 
had left behind. But Philip’s arrival in the 
familiar gray roadster drove Gloria Cleaver 
from her mind. 

As they started off, the air was heavy 
with perfume from the acacias and almond 
trees along the road. “It seems like fairy- 
land,” Arley sighed contentedly, letting her 
coat slip back from her shoulders. “Blos- 
soms in February. I can hardly believe it.” 

“Our seasons are switched a bit from 
what you're used to,” Philip answered. 
“Probably next summer you'll be howling 
because the hay fields are dry and yellow 
when the ones you’ve always known are 
green. But if you think this is fairyland wait 
a few weeks until peach blossom time.” He 
nodded toward the fields of bare-limbed 
orchard stretching away on either side of 
the road. “Inside a month all that will be 
one sea of pink.” 

“And over at your home you have orange 
trees?” Arley questioned. 

“Yes,” Philip told her. “That's the grove 
Father planted years ago. Ruth and I have 
always lived there. This ranch in Bear 
Basin is my own adventure.” 

“I don’t see how you can call any kind 
of farming an adventure,” said Arley, an 
edge of bitterness sharpening her tone. 
“What I've seen of it so far is anything 
but interesting. It’s just uncertainty and hard 
grubbing. Mother isn’t sure whether even 
a sixty acre ranch will yield a living.” 

“That’s the adventure.” Philip's warm 
gray eyes regarded her earnestly. ‘Not 
whether we can grow peaches in Bear Basin 
—Nature has attended to that—but whether 
we can harvest and market them. It’s really 
a great game. The Basin produces four 
times as much fruit to the acre as any other 
land in the state, yet prices have been so 
low very few have been able to make a 
profit. I’m hoping our Cooperative As- 
sociation’s going to solve the problem. But 
whether it does or doesn’t, farming’s the 
world’s basic process, and finding out how 
to extract food from the soil is life's great- 
est adventure.” 


“Nonsense!” cried Arley with equal 
warmth. “There's nothing adventurous 
about food. Pictures, poetry, beautiful 


homes. Finding beauty’s the great adven- 
ture.” 

Philip laughed. “It’s plain you're not 
hungry at present. Just the same we'll have 
to hurry or we'll be late for Ruth’s lunch. 
She ordered me to have you there by one.” 

Philip drew off to one side of the road 
to accommodate a passing vehicle. Arley, 
intent upon the view, did not look around. 
They had reached a bluff above the river 
and, in the distance beyond the orchard 
uplands, lay the long level stretch of valley 
from which they had just come. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” said Arley. ‘These 
must be the green hills I've been seeing 
every morning. I've wanted so to come to 
them, and now I’m here. Why—what’s the 
matter?” She had turned to her companion 
and surprised in Philip’s eyes a frigid glare. 

He did not answer. His normally genial 
face was set and hard and his gaze was set 
rigidly upon the stretch of road ahead. 


Arley turned swiftly to look at the pass- 
ing car and caught the nonchalant smile of 
the same dark-faced man who had accosted 
them on the platform of the little mountain 
station three weeks before. He raised his 
hat and shot her an interested glance from 
beneath his drooping eyelids as the cars 
passed. 

Arley turned to Philip. “Who is that 
man?” she demanded. 

“The spider's spinning his web early 
this year,” was his enigmatical reply. 


Arley opened her lips to repeat the ques- 
tion, but a flash of intuition caused her 
tactfully to change the subject, and by the 
time they reached the house both were talk- 
ing and laughing in carefree gaiety. Ruth 
came running down the drive to meet her 
guest, vivid in her colorful sports clothes. 
Presently the three were sauntering up the 
graveled walk to the porch. 

“You two girls are exact opposites,” said 
Philip, turning from Ruth’s blonde ex- 
uberance to catch the deep warm glow in 
Arley’s dark eyes. 

“Oh, I hope not in all respects.” Ruth 
smiled mischievously as she linked her arm 
in that of her new friend. “I have a mar- 
velous disposition and I surely hope Arley 
has one, too.” 

“I have one, but I'm not sure it isn’t mar- 
velously cranky,” stated Arley, loosening 
her coat to let the warm sun in upon her 
shoulders. 

“Well, I hope we're alike in having good 
appetites anyway.” Ruth led the way into 
a large homelike living room which opened 
off the porch. “The biscuits are done to a 
crisp and I didn’t make them all for Phil 
to eat by any means. 

“You're to sit here where you can look 
across the hills.” She motioned Arley to a 
seat which Philip placed. “Phil likes the 
corner and I want to be near the window 
where I can hear the birds. I like their noon- 
day concerts more than anything.” 

“It's the big birds she’s listening for,” 
remarked Philip dryly. “Half the time she 





| 
| 


won't eat her meals for staring out at the 


sky.” 


“Well, silly,” countered Ruth, “I can | 
have my pet weakness for sky birds, can’t | 


1? I admit I’m crazy about airplanes,” she 


| 


explained to Arley. “Mather Field, where | 


planes are always stationed, isn’t far away, 
and I've been up lots of times. I even know 
how to handle the controls and if I weren't 
tied to earth by a land-grubbing brother I'd | 
be an endurance flyer right now. I'm going | 
to have a pilot's license anyway. See if I 
don’t!” 

“Maybe,” Philip interjected, “but I can’t 
relish letting you break your neck just for | 
a lark. If you had any need to fly it would 
be different.” 

“He doesn’t appreciate your kind of ad- 
venture.” Arley glanced at Philip with a | 
sly smile as she turned to Ruth. “But I'm | 
interested in air travel, too. One of my col- 
lege friends has gone in for commercial | 
flying and he’s taken me up several | 
times. He said he'd fly out and see me | 
next spring.” | 

“AIL that distance! Wonderful!” Ruth | 
gave an ecstatic sigh, smiling at her guest. 

Aftcr the meal (Continued on page 49) | 
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WOULDN'T YOU 
like to avoid stocking runs? Make even 
sheer stockings wear? 

So many girls know how to do it. 
Simply by washing stockings with Lux. 


HERE’S THE REASON. Lux is made 
to ae the very most important 
- ity of a stocking. The “elasticity” 
that makes the silk threads give, instead 
of breaking, under strain. Makes them 
stretch and spring right back again. 

Careless washing can destroy elastic- 
ity. And when that’s gone, the threads 
break, starting runs. Fit, too, is spoiled. 
The lifeless threads sag—give you 
wrinkles, crooked seams. 

So never rub stockings or use harsh 
soap. With Lux you save the elasticity 
that makes stockings fit and wear! 


LUX 


for stockings 


2 minutes a day keeps 
them like new 
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(Continued from page 44) 
dinary pencil, everything would be en- 
tirely different. With admirable determin- 
ation, I woke up my typewriter—which is 
well accustomed to late hours—and put a 
sheet of beautiful blank paper into the 
roller. By this time, the idea for the story 
had entirely disappeared, so I sat deep in 
thought for a few minutes till another one 
came. It was really a splendid one, if I do 
say it myself, all about a hidden treasure 
and a girl with honey-colored hair whose 
father had lost all his money in the de- 
pression, so she ad to find a hidden treas- 
ure if she was ever to have enough choc- 
olate sundaes to see her through high 
school. So, in the light of the waning moon, 
her stalwart crew landed her upon a 
pebbly beach where, all unknown to her, 
Black Pedro, with an evil leer under his 
moustachios, was lying in wait behind 
a giant boulder, his dagger glittering in 
his clenched fist! Fearlessly, she leaped 
out of the boat, followed by faithful Dan, 
the deaf-mute. There was a short scuffle, 
and Black Pedro lay weltering in his own 
evil gore, while the brave lass, with a cheer- 
ing word to the deaf-mute (who was now 
writhing in his death throes) sped up, up, 
up the cruel rocks. Arrived at the summit 
she stopped, walked ten paces to the right, 


then ten paces diagonally to the south, then, - 


describing a parabola on the sand, she 
crawled to the entrance of the cavern, and 
there, before her dazzled eyes, lay the 
treasure chest. Giving her class yell, she 
threw it open, only to find that THE TREAS- 
URE WAS GONE! ! ! 

Now, don't you think that might have 
developed into a first rate yarn? Eagerly 
I started to work it out on my faithful and 
long-suffering typewriter when, without any 
warning, that remarkable instrument typed 
out the words: “There are two books the 
girls must know about. One is The Golden 
Star of Halich by Eric Kelly (Macmillan), 
and the other is From the Horn of the 
Moon by Arthur Mason (Doubleday, 
Doran).”” Naturally, I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. I looked closer, but there it was, as 
plain as day. 

Everyone will admit that it’s flying in the 
face of Providence to disregard a typewriter 
which really takes an interest in a person's 
work. So I bowed to the inevitable, and 
started in directly to read The Golden Star 
of Halich. We all know by this time that 
the author, Eric Kelly, is a recognized 
authority on Poland, and can tell an inter- 
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esting story as well. Here he intro- 
duces us to Michael Korzets, who 
foils an attempt made by Phokas, a 
man of gigantic stature, and by his 
dwarf companion, on the life of his 
King. As a reward for his bravery, 
he is permitted to go on a dangerous 
and secret expedition, in the course 
of which he is kidnaped by Tartar 
enemies and brought before Katerina’s 
father. Michael had already met 
Katerina in a gypsy encampment, but 
had no idea of her royal identity 
until, in the course of his own im- 
prisonment, he is privileged to rescue 
her. Michael at length proves the 
traitorous activities of Phokas and 
the dwarf, and wins for his own a 
most exceptional Golden Star, of great 
beauty and incredible value. From the Horn 
of the Moon by Arthur Mason (Double- 
day, Doran) is a book of Irish phantasies 
about the “Wee Men,” so delicious and 
so indescribable that I refuse to tell you 
a single thing about it. You never knew 
more fun and originality to be packed 
between printed lines, and in them, and 
all around them. So persuasive is the 
sparkling imaginative power of this book, 
that I was not at all surprised, when I had 
gobbled up the last intoxicating word of 
it, to find Wee Willie the Wagger himself 
sitting on a piece of carbon paper at my 
elbow, smudging his wag. The minute he 
saw me looking at him, he signaled to the 
Wheeler of Daylight, waiting very handy- 
like with his wheelbarrow. Between the 
two wee creatures, they actually bundled 
into the barrow four of my books. But so 
heavy was this burden for their tiny vehi- 
cle, that there was a terrific crash and, 
before a man could ripple his face with 
a word, wheelbarrow and wee men had 
vanished away entirely, entirely. 

I am not by nature a timorous person, but 
having read and reread From the Horn of 
the Moon, 1 knew better than to provoke 
Wee Willie. True, I had not got the im- 
pression, as I made his acquaintance, that 
he was in any way concerned with liter- 
ature. But there was no doubting his wish 
that I read these books which he had cast 
so imperatively before me. I proceeded to 
do so. 

Wheels Toward the West by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne (Longmans, Green) is a book 
which brings vividly before us the perils 
of early pioneering days. The matter-of-fact 
way in which the attack by the Indians 
is accepted by the occupants of the covered 
wagons, and the realistic manner of its 
description, will be of great interest to 
you. When the mischievous little five-year- 
old boy strays away from the secure pro- 
tection of the wagons, we can hardly be- 
lieve that such a tragedy will not halt the 
pilgrimage. But the caravan must proceed. 
The pioneers go forward, leaving behind 
the frantic parents and one wagon load of 
devoted friends who help to find the baby. 
In this recovery, a boy and girl play an 
important part, but they are later carried 
into captivity by Indians. Bravely do they 
bear themselves during a year’s captivity 
by no means entirely unpleasant, and skill- 
fully do they outwit their captors, so that 
one is filled with admiration for their 
courage and resourcefulness. 
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Look Over My Shoulder 


In Seftor Zero by Henry Justin Smith 
(Harcourt, Brace) we meet Indians, not of 
the days of the pioneers, but of the days of 
Columbus. It takes both imagination and 
research to bring these almost legendary 
folk before us, and this is what has been 
attempted in the story of Carlos Martinos, 
a stowaway on the “Santa Maria” at the 
time of Columbus’ first voyage in her. The 
bravery of Carlos on shipboard, in the midst 
of that very first voyage to “the Indies’, 
earns him the undying friendship of de la 
Cosa, owner of the vessel and chief navi- 
gator. When Carlos’ lurid adventures sep- 
arate him from the Spaniards and toss him 
from one savage tribe to another, it is de 
la Cosa who waits always for his eventual 
reappearance. The accounts of the Indians 
themselves, and of Columbus’ heartaches 
on the memorable voyage, are taken straight 
from original diaries and old_ historical 
documents. Vivid indeed are both the Span- 
iards and the Indians of those times, the 
Spaniards in their ruthless cruelty, the In- 
dians in the trustfulness which soon 
changed, under the inhuman methods of 
their conquerors, to undying hatred. 

It is a relief to turn from such Spaniards 
to those of our own day, as pictured by El- 
eanor Mercein Kelly's always fascinating pen 
in Sea Change (Harpers). This is a modern 
novel, which the older girls will adore. 
With great skill and charm, we are made 
to feel the tropic charm of Mallorca, one 
of the Balearic Isles, where young Vincent 
goes to find his “Princesita’”. How vivid 
and how Spanish are the characters which 
cluster around him in the course of his 
search! There is Paco, precocious little 
gamin, who makes a profitable business out 
of faking antiques for trustful foreigners un- 
til Vincent teaches him better; there is 
Estonita, wilful, provocative, Spanish to 
the tips of the tiny slippers which nearly 
dance her into disgrace; there is Praxides 
Roig, the noble sculptress, and her incred- 
ible household, which remind us of the 
Sangers in The Constant Nymph; there is 
lovely Jasmin, the incarnation of romance, 
and Angel, poor chap. With liveliness and 
gaiety their stories are entwined with Vin- 
cent's search, and it is impossible to put that 
book down, unless— 

Unless, as happened with me, you finish 
it at one gulp; or unless, as also happened 
with me, you realize that you have set 
out to write a mystery story and that a 
series of incredible happenings has kept 
you from doing so. But wait—wait. How 
has it happened that, between the striking 
of that fateful midnight -hour and, appar- 
ently, the next morning, I read all these 
books and am telling you about them? 

Ah, that is the mystery! 
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Face West 


(Continued from page 47) 
was over the three of them made a game of 
carrying off the dishes, then went out for 
a view of the ranch. 

“Would you care to walk through the 
orchard?”’ Philip asked. “If you've never 
seen an orange grove before, you may be 
interested.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Arley eagerly. 
“| should adore to learn all about it.” 

“Those oranges you see are just left- 
overs,” Philip told her. “But they're full of 
juice. The longer they hang the sweeter 
they get.” He reached up and pulled an 
orange from an overhanging bough, slitting 
it with his knife until the juice dripped 
and presenting it to Arley. “Try it.” 

Arley put the opening to her lips and 
drew in a draught of cool, sweet nectar. 
“Gorgeous!” she exclaimed. “Do you mean 
lovely oranges like this will be left to 
shrivel? It seems a dreadful waste.” 

A few strays here and there don’t mat- 
ter,” replied Philip. “But when a whole 
crop tests so low it has to be left hanging 
or sold for culls—that hurts like the dickens. 
We've had tough work here at the Heights 
growing fruit with the right acid content.” 

Ruth shook her head in mock despair. 
“Phil's off on his hobby now,” she re- 
marked with a smile of commiseration. 
“Listen, if you can stand it, Arley. He's a 
fair encyclopedia. I'll go back to the house 
for a bucket and we'll get some fruit for 
you to take home.” 

"I really want to know all about it,” 
Arley assured Philip earnestly. “What do 
you mean by acid content?” 

“Before the fruit can be shipped the gov- 
ernment requires it shall have reached a 
certain sweetness,” Philip explained. ‘Some- 
times we hit the mark, but not always. 
Dunstan up there on his Longview ranch 
seems to have solved the problem.” 

"You mean my friend Peter Dunstan?” 
Arley’s eyes lighted gaily as her gaze fol- 
lowed Philip’s to a distant green hillside 
where a large white ranch house lifted its 
red-tiled roof above the trees. “He lives 
there ?”’ 

Philip nodded. “Yes. That's his place on 
the hill.” 

Arley shaded her eyes to look and her 
gaze grew misty and thoughtful. Here, 
then, was one of the places where Peter 
Dunstan had faced west as he had admon- 
ished her to do. 

As they walked through the orchard, 
Philip described to Arley the system of 
irrigating ditches which brought down clear 
cool water from the mountains and dis- 
tributed it, through a network of pipes, 
among the ranches. “I'm afraid you're going 
to miss the rains and green grass.” He cast 
a questioning eye at his visitor. ‘There is 
one compensation, though. You'll never get 
wet in unexpected summer showers around 
here.” 

“There's something new to learn every 
day since I came here,” said Arley with a 
sigh. “It's kept me from brooding, I know.” 

“Brooding?” Philip looked at her sharply. 
“That's no business!” Then his face lighted 
with a sudden inspiration. “Have you been 
to Sacramento?” he asked. “Let's go down 
for dinner some Saturday night and stay to 
dance at the hotel. That would be fun.” 


"I'd love it,” Arley agreed eagerly. “I | 
haven't had a good time like that for | 
months.” 

“It's a go, then. Suppose we say this | 
week-end,” proposed Philip. 

“I'm sure I can.” 

Ruth came dancing down the path, a | 
basket on her arm. “Is the lesson over?” 
she called. “If it is, Phil can pick some 
oranges for your mother. Pretty soon I'll 
have to go back to my bookshop.” 

As Philip drove Arley back to the Basin 
he purposely passed the Dunstan ranch and 
halted on the brow of the hill to show her 
the view. 

“What a beautiful country estate,” she 
sighed rapturously, gazing down across the 
endless green acres of the orchard. 

“A corker!”” Philip agreed. ‘Dunstan's 
sitting pretty now, with his own organiza- 





tion, packing plants, and ranches every- 
where. He’s canny, that bird. Even the 
Packers’ Union couldn't strangle him.” 

“The Packers’ Union?” Arley looked up 
quickly. “That's the company that’s prom- 
ised to take Mother's peaches, I'm sure. She 
was expecting the buyer today and was 
worried. for fear he might not come.” 

“She isn’t going to sell to them?” Philip 
whirled to stare at her in consternation. 

“Why, yes,” Arley answered, puzzled by 
his distress. “Uncle Will Hazen rather dis- 
couraged it, but I think she intends to sell. 
She told me how kind it was of the buyer 
to come so soon.” 

“Kind! Rot!” Philip snapped. ‘‘There’s 
nothing kind about it.” 

“Why, what's wrong?” Arley spoke in 
alarm. “Mother says Uncle Joel sold to them 
last year.” 

“Only because he was tied up with a con- 
tract he couldn't break and had to scll to 
them even though he lost money every day,” 
Philip declared vehemently. “Your uncle 
was coming into our Cooperative. It had 
been one of his pet dreams, and when we 
started the Association last year he was all 
for it. Your mother mustn't sell to the 
Union. Weak as our Cooperative still is, 





it's safer. The aim of Old Billings and his | 


crowd is to force down prices until we're 
all discouraged and in debt. Then when the 
banks take over our ranches, they'll bu7 
them in cheap.” 

“How do you know that?” Arley faltered 
in shocked surprise. 

“IT don’t know it, of course,” Philip ad- 
mitted, “but I'm as sure of it as if I had 
heard it planned.” 

“Then Mother mustn't sign the contract 
with this Halliday when he comes,” said 
Arley with grim determination. 

“Halliday!” Philip exploded. “Yes, of 
course, he’s the one going around making 
the offers. When I saw him today I knew 
there was mischief afoot.” 

Arley faced about with sudden com- 
prehension. “I know. That man you called | 
the spider was Halliday. Let’s hurry home | 
right away. He may be there talking to her 
now.” 

But the buyer had not been to the ranch, 
nor did he put in an appearance all that 
week, though Arley was on the watch 
for him and had immediately transmitted 
Philip’s warning to her mother. By Satur- 





day her mind was (Continued on page 50) 
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(Continued from page 49) 
so full of her proposed trip to town that 
she had almost forgotten about Halliday. 

“It's almost like old times, dressing for 
a party again,” she told her mother merrily 
as she shook the creases from a dinner dress 
and added subtle touches to her coiffure 
and complexion. “Of course, I shan’t know 
anyone but Phil Brainerd at this dance, but 
if he’s a good dancer he'll almost make up 
for the old crowd. I believe I'll celebrate 
and wear the cameo.”” She opened a small 
teakwood box in her dresser drawer and 
taking out Elizabeth Arleigh’s ancient jewel, 
clasped the quaint gold chain about her 
neck. “I always feel a bit conspicuous in 
my heirloom, but proud as Lucifer,” she 
admitted, scanning her reflection in the 
mirror. “Mrs. Gardiner, that rich friend of 
the Wyatts, wanted me to sell it to her, to 
put in her pet museum. Naturally I turned 
a deaf ear to that.” 

Philip came for Arley in the early twi- 
light and they sped down the valley, reach- 
ing the city in time for a late dinner at 
the hotel. From their table near a window 
they looked out at busy traffic in the streets 
and the great dome of the state capitol 
across the park, glowing with a thousand 
twinkling lights. 

“It's like a crystal coronet pasted to the 
sky,” said Arley appreciatively. Then her 
eyes turned back to the brightly lighted 
dining-room where a few belated diners 
lingered about the tables. ‘All this makes 
me realize I've come to a new place,” she 
said. “There won't be a soul here I'll know 
except you.” 

“Not many that I know myself so far,” 
said Philip. “Hello! Here comes Barnes of 
the State Criminal Identification Bureau. 
Guess he’s got something on his mind.” 

The newcomer paused beside their table 
and, after the introduction, accepted Philip's 
proffered chair and drew a card from his 
pocket. “I don’t want to interrupt your 
dinner, Brainerd, but there’s something I 
have to see you about and meeting you 
here'll save me a trip.” 

“That's all right, Barnes. We're going to 
linger on and dance, so we've all the time 
in the world. What. is it? Those Hindus 
again? They've been pretty quiet lately 
up our way.” 

“Well, they're still in plenty of mis- 
chief,” said the ofhcial with a shrug. 
“Trouble and kidnapings somewhere every 
month or two, and no one can find out 
who does it or why. But there was a scrap 
among them down here today and, for a 
wonder, we got some evidence. Found a 
fellow who would talk. He gave me a name 
here I want to follow up. 

“It’s the address of a fellow up in Car- 
tersville who's said to be the head of a 
secret organization among the Hindus that 
has a bunch marked for foul play. 
It's a matter I can hardly investi- 
gate without rousing their sus- 
picion. I thought maybe we could 
get Singh to find out.” 

Philip shook his head. ‘Singh ‘es 
doesn’t mix much with his coun- 
trymen and I'm sure he doesn’t 
know about their plots. But I'll 
ask him, of course,” he promised, 
pocketing the card. “Just another 
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Face West 


Oriental jam,” he said to Arley after Barnes 
had gone. “It’s all backwash from the politi- 
cal troubles in India. There are any number 
of cliques all grabbing for each other's 
throats. But I'm sure Singh’s not mixed up 
in it. Singh is really a fine fellow.” 

The dining-room had emptied of regular 
guests and the tables were beginning to fill 
with gay parties drifting in to dance. “This 
is a real lark,” Arley told Philip happily. 

Philip looked at his companion with 
warm approval. A close-fitting black hat 
framed her oval face and a black and gold 
scarf across the shoulders of the yellow dress 
brought out the beauty of her large lustrous 
eyes. “This party means a lot to me, too, I 
promise you,” he told her feelingly. “Ruth 
says I stick to work too much, but I haven't 
thought of peaches for hours, and right 
now I don't care if I never hear of them 
again—the edible kind at any rate,” he 
added with a grin. “Come on, let's dance.” 

There were still few couples dancing, 
though the tables around the sides were 
nearly full. They swung swiftly out upon 
the floor and, under Philip's expert guidance, 
turned, twisted and dipped with the gaiety 
of two children out upon a holiday. 

“There's Guy Blaine,” Philip remarked, 
as they passed a seated couple. “His dad's 
Blaine of the Valley National who financed 
our cannery last year. Hope he'll come 
through again. He ought to. We paid our 
notes.” And “There’s Marie Rossi, a girl 
I knew in high school. Her father went 
broke on grapes and she’s working in a 
store now. Nice kid!” 

They returned to their table, this time to 
sit quietly during an intermission and one 
number while they watched the bright 
couples dance past. Suddenly Philip’s face 
lighted. “By golly! There’s Cale Carver, 
up from Stanford. He's over there by the 
door with Bess Emery, one of Ruth's friends. 
They have a rotten table. I’m going to see 
if they won't come over here with us and 
make a foursome.” He threaded his way 
among the tables to the far side of the room 
and presently returned with his friends. 

“Miss Wainwright, Miss Emery.” Philip 
presented a slim little blonde gowned in 
blue. “She's an 
air-minded __flap- 
per like Ruth,” he 
added _ teasingly. 
“The two of them 
have kept me in 
hot water for 
years.” 

“Oh, not so 
many years, Grand- 
pa.” Bess Emery 
quirked her red 
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mouth. “I only went up first a year ago.” 

“And Cale Carver, the pride of Stanford,” 
added Philip, introducing a tall blonde 
giant. 

“Are you air-minded, too, Mr. Carver?” 
Arley asked as the broad-shouldered fellow 
slipped into a chair beside her, with a 
friendly grin. 

“Light-headed,” admitted the youth. 
“Air-minded, too, in vacations. Last sum- 
mer I slaved on the top floor of a sky- 
scraper, and this year I expect to get a job 
as a flag-pole sitter. If that’s not air-minded 
I don’t know what you'd call it.” 

“And between vacations, besides groom- 
ing himself for an architect, he plays center 


for the Cardinals,’ Philip announced. 
“Their big hope for the Conference next 
year.” 


“Oh!” Arley turned to the newcomer, a 
sudden eager light in her eyes. “Football! 
You'll be playing in the games this fall?” 
She was thinking of Win and all the games 
she had watched him play in, back in New 
York State. 

Carver nodded. ‘Unless I get canned, I 
will,” he said. 

The lilt of an orchestra drew them to 
their feet and they danced again, Philip and 
Arley together first, then exchanging with 
the other pair. As they sat about the table 
during intermissions, Arley learned a great 
deal about the life of these western young 
people which she found was little different 
from her own. Young people enjoy almost 
exactly the same things all over the country, 
she decided. 

On the homeward drive Arley and Philip 
were quiet. With her collar drawn close 
about her throat Arley lived over again the 
events of the evening, comparing it with 
other happy evenings she had known. May- 
be this new life out here wasn’t going to 
be so bad after all. She had surely enjoyed 
this evening immensely. The new moon 
had set long ago, and the keen cold wind 
of early morning drove down the valley 
with bitter force. But she was happy in the 
assurance that she had found friends. It 
had been a glorious time. 

Philip took his foot from the throttle 
and let the car slow down as he reached 
over to tuck the robe carefully about her 
feet. 

“IT thought you were asleep,” Arley teased. 
“I was watching to keep you out of the 
ditch.” 

“I wasn’t sleepy,” Philip answered. ‘Just 
thinking.” 

As they drove into the Wainwright yard, 
Arley remembered a message with which 
she had been charged. ‘Oh, I nearly for- 
got! Mother's been thinking it over and 
she’s decided she won't sign the contract 
with the Packers. She wrote the letter today. 
Uncle Will Hazen advised her very strongly 
against it.” 

“Tm glad of that,” said Philip. “Now 
we'll have to work harder than ever to make 
the Cooperative pay.” 


Arley begins, next month, to find life 
more interesting and, what with the peach 
orchard, the Cleavers and various mys- 
teries that crop up, she is ready even to 
believe it the adventure that Philip de- 
clares it is, 
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Mayiana Dances 
a Fandango 


(Continued from page 20) 

“The boy is good too, but the girl, she 
is wonderful,’ the pushing crowd heard 
Monsieur Lebrun whisper to Lili. ‘In the 
Casino de Paris, she would be a sensation. 
I must have her, Lili.” 

Even before the final announcement was 
made, the watching crowd knew that the 
little Basque girl from the country had won 
the coveted prize. Her name was passed 
from one to another as Madame Lili put 
into her hand the packet of French bank- 
notes that to Mayiana meant so much more 
than just five hundred francs. 

The girl's face was flushed with pride 
and excitement as the dancer led her to her 
table, where her Parisian friends sat, and 
ordered for her a welcome glass of cool 
lemonade. 

“You dance well, Mademoiselle,” said 
Monsieur Lebrun. 

“You are too good, Monsieur,” the girl 
answered shyly. “But I love to dance and 
I have danced for a long while—all my life, 
really.” 

“How would you like to dance in Paris, 
my child?” the theatrical manager asked, 
watching the girl closely. 

“In Paris!” said Mayiana, repeating his 
words stupidly, as if she had not under- 
stood. 

“Yes, to dance in Paris like Madame 
Lili,’ Lebrun said, smiling at the look of 
wonder on the girl's pretty face. ‘Perhaps 
in time you, too, could learn to dance upon 
the stage of one of the great Paris theaters 
and become famous.” 

“Ah, no, monsieur, I could not leave 
my Basque country even for Paris,” Mayiana 
said, shaking her dark head decidedly. 
“Nothing could make me go away from 
here.” 

“But you would have a grand success,” 
Monsieur Lebrun began. 

“Tonight is no time to talk to her, Le- 
brun,”” Madame Lili broke in. “The girl is 
tired. She shall give us directions and if 
you are serious, we shall drive out to see 
her at her home tomorrow morning. There 
you shall talk to her father as well. But I 
warn you, this girl is all Basque. She is 
not half French as am I. It will not be 
easy to tear her away from her native soil. 
You will see.” . 

The meeting on the morrow was arranged 
for, and Mayiana walked home along the 
moonlit road with Ganiche and his family. 
Her prize was clutched tightly in her hand 
and her heart was light at the thought of 
the joy and surprise she was bringing back 
to her parents. 

The Basque girl rose early the next 
morning, even before the bells of the 
church in the little village nearby had rung 
out their call to morning prayer. As she 
helped her mother cook their breakfast of 
cornmeal porridge and ham over the fire 
on the hearth, they talked again of the 
wonder of her last night’s adventure, and 
of the visitors who were to come to the 
farmhouse in so short a time. 

‘Do you not perhaps want to go to Paris, 
my Mayiana?” the girl's mother asked, as 
she stirred the steaming porridge in its 
swinging iron pot. ‘This is a great chance.”’ 

“Leave you and (Continued on page 53) 
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On the Road in 


Germany 


(Continued from page 43) 
do? Of course, those who live in cities 
have all these occupations, too, but they 
are not such movie fans as our girls, 
and the theater they take rather seriously. 
They have not yet acquired the automobile 
habit. One sees comparatively few young 
people riding around in cars, but many on 
bicycles, and many more on foot. 

On the whole, I find German girls in- 
clined to have a good many serious interests, 
but they also know how to enjoy life simply 
and easily. They are simple in dress, too, 
and certainly they are not vain, for the 
vanity case and make-up are almost un- 
known. They let Nature take care of their 
fresh, healthy complexions. 

American and German girls visiting in 
each other's countries will find many differ- 
ences in the way their comrades live and 
enjoy themselves, but many points of con- 
tact as well. I think we have enough in 
common to become very good friends, and 
certainly German girls are ready and eager 
for that friendship. 


Growing Up in Paris 


(Continued from page 11) 
We also went to the theater and saw Jules 
Verne’s books dramatized, Around the 
World in Eighty Days, Michel Strogoff, and 
others, the most brilliant of spectacles and 
a treasured memory. 
Our holidays were numerous: a week at 


| Christmas, a fortnight at Easter and two 


months and a half in the summer. For the 
long holidays, we went to the country, my 
parents renting various houses, until they 
possessed one of their own. We had a 
nice time, of course, and behaved as all chil- 
dren do in the open, but what we really liked 
best was a cold lunch on the way and the joy 
of traveling with five trunks, fourteen 
bundles, a sewing machine and several tubs. 
My father was ashamed of us and managed 
to come down alone. I do not blame him 
now. 

The house I preferred was a farm, or 
rather half of one, rented from an avaricious 
Norman peasant, Pére Suze, who stipulated 
that the children would not touch his pro- 
duce, particularly the fruit, except what lay 
rotten under the trees. One morning, after 
a gale, I picked up two hard, emerald green- 
gages and slept with them under my pillow, 
hoping that they would ripen in time. 
Finally in despair I ate them in their marble 
condition. We picked blackberries—no one 
does in France; they are not considered ed- 
ible—went on picnics, fished and waded 
in icy, muddy streams. We rarely went to 
the seaside, but always lived by rivers. Even 
now, perhaps for memory’s sake, I love 
them. 

This bilingual life went on for years 
and years. As we learned French lessons 
and English ones, our lives were crammed 
full of knowledge, interspersed by simple 
entertainments. Time flew by so quickly that, 
try as I may, I cannot remember exactly 
when I “sat up” in the evening for the 
first time and, from being a child, suddenly 
became a grown-up with far more responsi- 
bilities and infinitely fewer pleasures. 
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Mayiana Dances a Fandango 


(Continued from page 51) 


my father to live in a_ strange city 
among strangers with strange ways! 
Leave our Basque hills and our good 
neighbors! Never to hear our Basque 


tongue spoken from one year's end to an- 
other! Ah, no, my mother, I should die 
of unhappiness,” the girl replied. “If 1 were 
a boy, perhaps I might wish to go to Amer- 
ica like Pedro, there to seek my fortune 
for a few years, and then to return to build 
a fine house here in our country. Yes, that 
I might like if I were a man. But to live 
in France? No, my mother. I shall stay 
here. This is my home and I do not wish 
to leave it. 

Mayiana never considered that she lived 
in France. To be sure, her land was now 
under the flag and laws of the French, but 
for hundreds of years before it was French, 
it had been Basque, and Basque it still was 
in the minds of her people. Her ancestors 
had dwelt in this little corner of France 
and across the high Pyrenees in northern 
Spain for so many centuries that no one 
knew when the first came, nor from what 
land. 

The long black automobile bearing the 
Parisian dancer and her manager friend 
rolled up to the iron gates of the Basque 
farmhouse just as Mayiana and her mother 
had finished preparing the vegetables and 
herbs for their midday soup. Wiping her 
hands hurriedly at the little washing sink 
cut into one of the walls of the kitchen, 
the girl ran out to greet her important 
guests. 

The keen black eyes of Monsieur Lebrun 
took in every detail of the Basque farm 
as he walked beside Mayiana across the 
barnyard toward the house. He noted the 
rolling meadows with their grazing sheep 
and goats, the fields with their waving 
grain, and the vineyard and orchard so care- 
fully tended. Through the open door of the 
stable that occupied half of the space under 
the red-tiled sloping roof of the farmhouse, 
he saw the heads of the two great cream- 
colored oxen and the long gray ears of the 
little donkey-of-all-work. 

In the kitchen Mayiana presented her 
distinguished guests to her mother and to 
her father who had come in from the fields 
to help make them welcome. The all 
Basque led them to seats on the zazulu, the 
carved wooden bench always reserved for 
the master of the house and for his honored 
guests. 

Monsieur Lebrun’s spirits rose as he 
looked about the simple kitchen of the 
Basque house. Lili was wrong. Surely there 
would be no difficulty in persuading a girl 
to leave such a poor place as this for the 
luxury of Paris! The theatrical director had 
set out upon this day’s journey determined 
to persuade the young Basque girl to put 
herself into his hands for a career that 
would bring fame to her and money to them 
both. What girl would not rejoice at such 
an opportunity. 

But the Parisian could not know that in 
Mayiana’s eyes her home was neither simple 
nor poor. To her the whitewashed kitchen 
with its dark rafters and huge fireplace 
seemed the most comfortable room in the 
world. The fat brown hams, the trays of 
yellow cheese and the strings of onions and 
red peppers that hung from its beams always 
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filled the girl with a sense of plenty. She 
loved the great chimney piece with its 
ruffle of crisp white cloth and its row of 
shining brass candlesticks. She was proud 
of the carved oaken chests in which the | 
family treasures were stored and of the tall | 
grandfather clock that stood beside the | 
stairs leading up to her little bedroom. This 
was her home and the home of her fathers 
and she had been brought up to believe 
that for her it was the place most to be 
loved. 

“Your daughter dances well, monsieur,” 
Lebrun said to his host. “She is remark- 
able for a girl with no training. You should 
be proud of her.” 

“I thank - you, monsieur,” Mayiana’s 
father replied simply. “All Basques dance 
well. They dance from the time they can | 
first walk, and they love it. Mayiana is only 
like the rest of us.” 

“But not like Mademoiselle Mayiana,” 
said the Parisian. “In the crowd last night 
in the Place Louis XIV, there was none so 
graceful as she, nor so fleet of foot. I, 
Lebrun, have come to say that I will take 
her in hand. She shall go to Paris with us 
and we shall turn her into a second Lili. 
Is it not so, Lili, my friend? All Paris shall 
be at her feet, and her name shall be on 
every tongue.” 

“You are too amiable, Monsieur Lebrun,” 
the Basque said politely. “The prospect is 
brilliant, I will admit, and I shall not 
stand in my daughter's way if she wishes 
to accept. She herself shall decide. Still, I 
do not think she will go. She is a Basque, 
you know.” 

“No, Monsieur Lebrun. A_ thousand | 
thanks, but I shall not go,” Mayiana said 
firmly. “This is my home and this is my 
country. I cannot leave them. Surely you see | 
that.” 

“But surely, mademoiselle, you do not 
know what you give up,” the Frenchman 
insisted. “Here you work so hard. Your 
pleasures are so few. There, fine dresses and 
rich food, money and motor cars, all these 
would be yours. How can you not wish for 
them.” 

“It is that you do not understand us 
Basques, monsieur,” the girl said smiling 
at him. “You do not know how we love 
it here. Come let me show you something.” 
Mayiana led the Frenchman out into the 
barnyard and pointed to the broad lintel of 
stone over the doorway of her home. Upon 
it in faint carving were to be seen several 
Basque words, almost indistinguishable 
with age. 

“There is your answer, Monsieur Le- 
brun,” said Mayiana. “But the letters are 
worn and perhaps you do not read Basque. 
It is written there, ‘The little we have with | 
peace, is enough.’ That is the old motto | 
of my house and my family. And it is my | 
motto as well. 

Monsieur Lebrun shook his head in be- 
wilderment. As he drove away with Madame 
Lili he was still protesting that it was in- 
credible. A girl who did not want to go 
to Paris! Impossible! Unbelievable! The old 
dancer laughed. She knew the Basques bet- 
ter than he. 

“Ah, my friend,” she said, shaking her 
head. “We Basques are a riddle to | 


whole world. Never yet has that riddle 


been solved.” (Continued on page 54) 
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Mayiana Dances a Fandango 


(Continued from page 53) 

And in the Basque farmhouse they had 
left, Mayiana had already put them out 
of her mind. Midday was near and there 
was water to be brought from the 
brook. The girl swung the empty crache 
easily up on her head as she walked. 
She hummed a bit of Donibane as she 
strode along the country road. Perhaps she 
would meet Ganiche on his way home from 


the fields. She must thank him once more 
for last night, and she must speak to him 
of the féte in the village next week. 
Ganiche would surely be playing pelota on 
the hand-ball court beside the church, and 
when the game was over, they would again 
dance the fandango in the crowd that would 
be gathered about the village fiddlers un- 
der the great oak tree. Everything surely 
was very lovely, and she was so very happy. 


To think that Izar and Indar were safe! 
Pedro would surely send the money in time 
for the next interest payment. How warm 
was the sun today! How green the fields! 
How purple the Rhune! And how foolish 
that Frenchman had been to think that she 
would leave all this for Paris! The girl's 
humming grew louder as she strolled along 
the road. She was content. Today in- 
deed all was very well with her world. 


Finland to America 


L> 
LZ 
ed 


(Continued from page 28) 
the long dark winter. As you know, it is 
on the twenty-third of June and all after- 
noon the air smells much of lovely green 
birch trees, for boys and girls have all 
been at the forests and with poukka knife 
like I gave you, they cut many branches. 
Soon all house doors have slender green 
trees on each side and four corners of 
the porch the same decoration. Inside 
we put the green leaves over pictures. 
It is so lovely. I wish you could see it. 

Friends come knock! knock! at the 
door and we are off to the country, where 
as guest we all welcome chance for fine 
Finnish bath and swim in the cold sea. 
By nine o'clock all have bathed and the 
hills around show sokko fires. When we 
have old boat or wood we save it all year 
to have biggest kokko fire for Juhannus 
Aatto. Around it we dance and sing, drink 
coffee and eat hot roasted potatoes with 
black bread and good fresh Finnish butter. 
Some guests come in pretty old Finnish 
costumes of many colors and married women 
show ribbons hanging from pointed caps. 

Boats are all trimmed in green and we 
row about to visit fires of friends and to 
the shores where are great four-sided swings 
we love. As boys and girls swing together 
they sing lovely songs. 

Now is kokko fire going bright. Some 
silly girls go off very quiet to pick flowers 
of happiness—white pafvankukkara, yellow 
kullero, blue lemmikki, smallest metsatahti 
and the hard-to-find kannekka. The names I 
know not in your language but Finnish girls 
believe if these flowers are under their pil- 
low on Midsummer's Eve, dreams of future 
and of husband will come, and they will 
come true. 

When sokko fires no longer show red and 
the sky has the faint pinkness of dawn, all 
in a circle stand and, full of joy and sleep, 
we sing the tune you so often heard me 
hum. These are the best words I can make 
in English: 


The gleam of your sun has kept me 
from sleep 

All through the lightless night; 

Now sinking to slumber, I see in my 
dreams 

The glories of God, the Creator of 
Light. 

O country, whose rivers run ten mes 
ten, 

Your charms will endure in the hearts 
of men. 


I wait with pleasant thoughts on a letter 
from you to your 
Inkku 





me: ss. 
Dearest America, 

You ask if I am writing for the papers 
as in England? You don't know how very 
foolish I began to feel and shy when I ar- 
rived home. It is a great difference to write 
from abroad. If I write here everybody of 
my college friends talk about it tomorrow. 
Awful! 

I have much job now preparing for the 
National Gymnastic Festival. (1 told you 
how I went last year to Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark with thirty others of the 
Finnish gymnastic team?) But since the na- 
tional tennis matches with France, Sweden, 
Esthonia and Germany in the fall I have 
done no athletic thing, and I am ashamed 
to tell you that I, after the first day's work, 
was so sore and stiff that I had to help 
with my hands to get the feet out of 
the bed. 

I'm sorry but I am every day forgetting 
more and more of the English language 
which you with much pain put in my thick 
head last summer. 


Inkku 


) ae 
Cheerio, America, 

The great gymnastic festival was wonder- 
ful. I send here a picture taken before the 
great exhibition when we sang our flag 
song. I held also a flag but I’m not on the 
card. 

We were 6000 girl gymnasts. The ex- 
hibitions of the smaller teams in the eve- 
ning in the theater were very solemn and 
I believe beautiful, too, and our President 
was there. In the first evening I took part 
in four exhibitions, leading two and as a 
member of the team in two. And if you 
believe it or not, the same day I made a 
Norwegian speech. Brrrrr! How awful! I 


don’t know much about what happened 
during the four days of the festival be- 
cause I was running from six-thirty in 
the morning until about one in the 
night. 

Now I have to stop this writing. I 
would love to hear how you are going 
on. Every line is welcome to your 


Inkku 


P. S. My aviator brother is home on 
leave from the army and stands often be- 
fore my looking glass admiring his new, 
fine, blue uniform. And I say, “Don't 
say girls are vain!” 


August. ... 

My dear America, 

I] am sorry you are not with me on this 

hill with the Lake Pyhataivi downstairs 

(I cannot find the right word) and sixty 

nice girls playing strenuous games on the 
courtyard. 

You are foolish and nice sending me the 
lovely scarf. You have chosen red, a good 
color for me, and you ought to see how 
American I look! It is really charming and 
I hope it will not rain on the pleats. 

We have very good time here. We work 
a little, then swim, eat, laugh and read. In 
the morning when the younger girls get 
their porridge, we get our coffee in bed. 
They quite spoil us. I am teaching swim- 
ming, gym and sewing. 

After camp is closed, I am going with 
some friends to an isle where not one 
people is living and then we will stay 
one week as Indians and then make a trip 
in car. 

How do you do your summer? Please tell 
it to your 


Inkku 


September. . . . 
Are you there, America? 

Or has the mystic bed* collapsed you, 
and the ice refrigerator you told to me in 
your last letter frozen you to silence? Such 
domestical inventions as you wrote seem 
strange and fascinating. 

The card with the lovely suffering cats 
came. Thank you. Of course you meant that 
one of them was you and the other me and 
between us the Atlantic. Poetical! 

I am glad you liked the picture of my 
camp girls. They are so sweet! It was very 
strange for me to speak every day during 
one month one hour on hygiene. I am afraid 
I talked something else but not hygiene. But 
it was good and useful to take a job which 
asked something (Continued on page 57) 


*My bed which folds into a closet. K. V. L. 
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Fels-Naptha—and you'll know why it 


makes lighter work of every soap-and-water 





Logical! Can't Be task—yours as well as mother’s. For you'll 
be ie ele The RR Joke I Long Now! smell naptha—plenty of it right in the good 


i site Wile: te Have Heard This Month golden soap. So you get two brisk cleaners 








h ere Papoose: Baw- instead of one. Together, they loosen 
the use of your _ aw-aw, I want a . s 
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if our trains were So Rem urkable setts —_—_——— - - 
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always on time?— 
Sent by BARBARA Mrs. Newriche had jus rived ects 

é : - ad just arrivec CtIG 
Wricut, Federals- . . Ob jecti ond 


from a tour of Europe and her long- 














burg. Maryland suffering acquaintances had no op- Sustained 
portunity to forget the fact. The storm was in- 

Just as Good . ‘And Paris!" she gushed. “Paris creasing in violence 

. is just wonderful! The root are and some of the 

‘An Ametican was all so well educated—not at all like deck fittings had 
visiting in Mexico. they are in this crude country, my been swept  over- 
His first night there dear! Why, even the street cleaners hoard when the 
he entered a_ res- can talk French!"—Sent by SHOGHIG captain decided to | 
taurant where the Terzian, New York, New York send a signal of dis- | HONOR AND GLORY 

















paper and drew a cow with toadstools a damper on anyone, but it seems to me 
around it. The waiter looked perplexed that this is no time for setting off fire- 


waiters spoke noth- tress. Hardly had Are expressed by the Merit Badges 
ing but Spanish. Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- the rocket burst over that you wear. They are emblems of 
The man was vainly niest joke, telling us your name, age, and the ship when a jour loyalty and service to the or- 
trying to explain address. A book will be awarded to every solemn-faced _ pas- | der and laws that scouting repre- 
that he wanted a girl w hose joke is published i in this Space. | senger stepped onto | |], sents. Wear yours and be proud ;, 
big piece of beef Sareea ———— the bridge. that you can claim them. They will | 
steak with mush- “Captain,” he greatly enhance your uniform for | 
rooms. Finally, he asked for pencil and said, “I'd be the last man on earth to cast | they are beautifully designed and | 
| well made by 
| 
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LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 


but at last he went off. When he returned = works!""—Sent by Marie RitGer, Appleton, 
he carried six umbrellas and a ticket to a  =W/sconsin World's largest Emblem manufacturers 
bull fight!—Sent by JANE BARTHOLOMEW, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















An Obstacle, Not a Tribute 


A man was being shown over an historic 
ship. The guide, pointing at a metal disk on 


the deck said, “That is the spot where For Scholarship, 





Nelson fell.” Accuracy, Usefulness 
The man replied, “I don’t blame him. I 

tripped on the darn thing myself.”—Sent Not Even an Earthquake 

by JEANELLEN O'CoNNoR, Venice, Cal- 

Hornia Seeing a house on fire, a man went hur- 


riedly to ring the bell. After some time, a 
lady who proved to be slightly deaf, ap- 
eared at the door. 











P The “Madam, your house is on fire!” 
ff . “What did you say?” 
Twi Same The man began dancing up and down. 
"fw : He pointed above. “I said your house is 
Thing afire! Flames bursting out! No time to | 
lose!” 
“What did you say!” 
Lapy (buying fur coat): Can I wear it “House afire! Quick!” 
in the rain without hurting it? The lady smiled. “Is that all?” she said. | BRACE RAISED EFFECT 
SALESMAN: Madam, did you ever sec a “Well,” replied the man hopelessly, Severo tenet een oon ees TE 
rabbit carry an umbrella?—Sent by ALICE that’s all I can think of just now.”—Sent COD. ORDERS 50 EXTRA-FREE BOOKLET OF MANY OTHER STYLE 
: “ "A LUBS.ORCER LETTER SOcie Ties, JEWELERS 
CaswELL, Ketchikan, Alaska hy Misao KaGcawa, Honolulu, Hawaii | Kusromnnarr.1 1024UNION AVE- “HILLSIDE MD 














JULIETTE LOW, GIRL SCOUT FOUNDFR 


(Continued from page 33) 

sure to find The Council Fire a helpful 
and fascinating magazine. It is the in- 
ternational paper of the Girl Guide and 
Girl Scout Movement, and is published 
in London, Last October's issue contains ma- 
terial about the Girl Guide Movement in 
Lithuania, about which most of us know 
little. In Lithuania, Girl Guiding is really 
a youth movement, participated in and 
directed by the young. The Chief Guide, 
Miss Helena Barsciauskaite, who corresponds 
to our own National Director, is 
twenty-three years old. 

The Council Fire speaks particularly of 
the Cubs and Brownies in Lithuania: 

“During the last two years the number 
of Cubs and Brownies has increased at a 
remarkable rate. Our children are drawn by 
the same things which draw children the 
world over—games, excursions, the cere- 
mony of the taking of the oath. This 
year the Ministry of Public Instruction has 
asked the teachers to use Scout methods 
in educating the children, a manual of 
Scouting is being published, with minute 
instructions as to the organization and guid- 
ing of children, and we had about eighty 
women teachers and a hundred men teachers 
at the various Scout camps this summer.” 


only 


A Swiss Patrol Leaders’ Meeting 


Just in time for the International Issue, 
and just the thing for it, too, is a letter 
from Frances Alice Kleeman, an American 
Girl Scout who is in school in Switzerland. 
Frances is a member of the Second British 
Montreux Company at Territet, Montreux. 
She writes: 

“One Sunday afternoon the patrol leaders 
and seconds of the British Guide companies 
in Montreux, Vevey and Territet met at the 
house of the commissioner. When we were 
all assembled we went into the commission- 
er’s garden, where each patrol was given 
duties which would turn the garden into a 
make-believe camp. One put up a tent, 
another made a fire and tea, and a third put 
up the Union Jack and did odd jobs—such 
as erecting towel racks and cup racks. 

“When everything was ready we all sat 
on the ground and had tea. After tea we 
made dampers. They are made by putting 
water in flour, putting the dough on a 
stick and toasting it. 

“When the dishes were washed and 
things cleared up, we all sat down on 
blankets and the commissioner told us just 
what a patrol leader and second were 
meant to do. Then we had a sing-song. 
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Our International Mail Bag 


In this way we met and worked with 
girls from other companies and became 
better acquainted with the commissioner.” 


These Girl Scouts Went Abroad 


This year especially, Girl Scouts will 
want to celebrate International Month, since 
it is the twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of their movement. Here are some sug- 
gestions from American girls, telling how 
they have celebrated their anniversary in 
previous years. 

Helen Beverina, of Quincy, Massachusetts 
writes about a novel party her troop had. 
We'll let her tell you about it. 

“Our troop undertook a most enjoyable 
trip some time ago. We all went abroad! 
You needn't feel envious, though, because 
you can do it, too. There are four patrols 
in our troop and each patrol was given the 
opportunity to select some European country 
which it would like to visit. The first patrol 
wished to go to France, the second to Italy, 
the third to Holland and the last to Sweden. 
We all wrote to different steamship com- 
panies and from their pamphlets we made 
our plans, 

“The day arrived. We all assembled in 
the place where we hold our weekly meet- 
ings. We all rushed to seats which were 
arranged to resemble a train. Suddenly a 
loud, rumbling sound came from the other 
room. It sounded very much like the engine 
of a train. Whistles were blown and con- 
ductors shouted ‘all aboard.’ Finally we 
reached New York, where we soon boardcd 
a boat and once more were on our way. At 
last we reached our first stop—Paris. While 
we were supposed to be there, the patrol 
leader of Troop One read a story, fictitious, 
of course, about what the girls did in Paris. 
French pastries were served. 

“Once more we set out, this time on pack 
horses (chairs) and traveled over the Alps. 
After another make-helieve story had been 
read, real home-made Italian spaghetti was 
served. And so we traveled through Hol- 
land and Sweden, having cheese and crackers 
in Holland and Swedish bread and cocoa 
in Sweden. Then our journey was over 





and so on our stationary chairs we traveled 
home, again, all of us tired but happy.” 


An International Pageant 


Greensboro, North Carolina Girl Scouts 
recommend one for March. They have tried 
it and found it successful. 

“On March twenty-first, the Girl Scouts 
of Greensboro gave an International _ pa- 
geant,” writes Mary Snyder, a member of 
Troop Five. 

“Three hundred Girl Scouts from thirteen 
troops represented twenty-six countries. The 
music, dances and costumes were all char- 
acteristic of their countries. 

“Our troop was given four countries to 
choose from—Luxembourg, Hungary, Nor- 
way and Turkey. I selected Norway. 

“The curtain raised with the following 
characters on the stage: Peace, Humanity 
and Education, who remained there through- 
out the performance. 

“Then came the countries. Each country 
was announced by a Girl Scout in uniform, 
carrying the flag of that country. She then 
told how that country aids the world. 

“For the close of the pageant, the repre- 
sentatives of the countries led by the flag 
recited the promise and then 
marched off the stage and up the aisles.” 


hearers 


The World Flag 


At the World Conference held at Fox- 
lease, England in 1930, a World Flag was 
adopted as a symbol of the world move- 
ment. The flag is rectangular in shape, 
bright blue in color, with a gold trefoil 
in the center. It has been decided by our 
Board of Directors that the World Flag 
will not replace the official Girl Scout 
Troop flag, but will be supplementary to it, 
which means that it may be used as a 
troop flag if so desired, as well as an 
international flag. 

In order that the World Flag may be 
kept uniform and therefore easily recog- 
nized, Girl Guides and Girl Scouts will be 
asked to use the design of the flag sent 
out by the World Bureau, without variation. 
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Finland 
to America 


(Continued from page 54) 

more than I could before. And the young 
pupils were surely very nice and in their eyes 
we teachers were at least one half gods! 

This is written in great hurry which is 
not difficult to see. The time is so little; 
next week I play in the international tennis 
matches against Esthonia, Sweden, France 
and Germany. I hope to do best in mixed 
doubles and win championship once more 
for Finland. I shall try hard. Forget not 
your 


Inkku 


December. . . . 
Onnellista Uutta Vuotta,* America, 

What a mass of surprises you have made 
for me this Christmas. First one day I found 
a bright red letter among all other white 
or pale blue ones. It was not difficult with 
help of my small Sherlock Holmes sense to 
foresee it came from you. But something 
more was to come—one day when I came 
back from the university, a big parcel was 
on my table. Lucky one! I could see you 
putting and wrapping it so nicely; the 
basket for sewing is lovely and stands in 
a place of honor between two silver candle- 
sticks which I got on Christmas. Thank you 
so much. When you come to Finland I shall 
press your hand in the Finnish manner. And 
the best I can do for you is to put you in 
Finnish bath and ask a very strong woman 
to beat you with young birch branches and 
put you on hot stones to roast. I wonder 
how you would like that? I know you have 
courage and love adventure, therefore you 
surely will come. I shall expect you to 
do so. 

I wonder what you do in Christmas time? 
Before Christmas we usually think much 
of it and prepare for it and after Christmas 
we remember it and begin to think of next 
Christmas. And then we have parties, eat 
too much, sleep much and read much. Be- 
fore Christmas one night we always spend 
in our home with many friends sewing at 
presents, drinking much coffee and eating 
good small cakes until it is once again 
morning. That is fun, do you not think? 
We think so. 

I spent two weeks of my Christmas va- 
cation in the country in the middle of Fin- 
land at my sister's. I enjoyed those two 
weeks perfectly. It was rather cold and 
much snow compared with the awful con- 
tinuous rain weather we had in Helsinki! 
At my sister's we spent the days in reading 
aloud novels, doing handiwork, skiing, 
walking miles in the darkening—in Fin- 
land in December the daylight goes out 
soon—in order to keep us from getting too 
stout after the Christmas feasts. In the 
evenings we used to sit at the broadcasting 
and listen to operas or to gypsy music from 
Budapest. That was a period of unbroken 
peace and the four children of my sister 
animated nicely the quietness, for which | 
we were glad. 

Write me of your Christmas, please. Do 
you have fine winter weather and make 
charming skiing trips as with us? Do tell 


Affectionately, 
Inkku 


| 
me. | 


*Happy New Year 
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What 


News! 


WR THE first time in the history of THe 
American Girt has there been such an 
offer! And if it fact 
that this is a special occasion—the twen- 
tieth birthday of the Girl Scout Move- 
offer 


made. There was a certain high holiday 


weren't for the 


ment—this never would have been 
spirit in the air when our anniversary ap- 
proached and it rapidly found its way into 
the busy and bustling offices of the Circu- 


lation Department of THe American Gin. 


8 months 





; 
\ 


“We have to do something to celebrate,” 


the circulation manager suggested, and 
everybody agreed. “We must do something 
:>ecial for this 


“We'll make our non-subscribing readers 


anniversary,” he said. 


a real bargain offer.” And so to those 
readers who have never subscribed to THE 
American Girt before, the magazine offers 


the opportunity of receiving their very 


own magazine regularly from month to 


month eat the special subscription price of 


for one dollar 


If you want to know what real fun is—if you want to read stories that are 


thrilling, exciting, adventurous; articles that are personal, helpful, entertain- 


ing; 


if you want to know all about interesting people, books and places; 


if you want to get the thrill of receiving your own magazine, full of news 


and pictures of girls your age; jokes and puzzles that will delight you by the 


hour, ideas for Girl Scouting—you will take advantage of this offer and join 


the many happy subscribers who read THe American Girt. 


Find the “birthday cake” insert in this magazine telling more about this 


special anniversary offer and use it—and if you are a subscriber, hand it on 


to one of your friends who isn’t and let her send it in to 


| 670 Lexington Avenue 


The American Girl 


New York, N. Y. 








WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


ANNE GREEN. She grew 

up in Paris just as she 
tells you in her delight- 
ful article, and she still 
lives there. Her two 
novels, The Selbys and 
Reader, I Married Him, 
witty and gay—and wise, 
as well—won her an ap- 
preciative public that has just welcomed her 
latest book, Marietta. Her brother, Julian 
Green, is also a writer. 





MARJORIE ATKEY. I met her just be- 

fore she sailed for England after her visit 
to this country. She was as enthusiastic as 
her article sounds, scarcely older than you 
who read the magazine, and very pretty. 
We had tea together and she ate her first 
cinnamon toast—which she now adores. A 
day or two ago she wrote: “I have been 
working on a provincial newspaper after 
which I trekked over to the New Forest 
and wrote specials for another paper in 
Southampton.” She is now in London and 
expects to be married soon. 


PEARL S. BUCK. The 

author of East Wind, 
West Wind and_ the 
Good Earth has lived in 
China for most of her 
life. She is the daughter 
of missionaries and the 
wife of a professor in 
Nanking. When we asked 
her to write a story for us, she replied: “I 
shall be glad to try a story for your maga- 
zine; I have not had much experience in 
juvenile fiction but I am interested in girls.” 
The Good River, in this issue, gives you 
an illuminating glimpse of China that Mrs. 
Buck knows so well. 





FRANCES CARPENTER. She lives in Vir- 

ginia and in Washington, D. C., but she 
has spent enough time in the Pyrenees to 
write convincingly about the romantic 
people who live there, who are neither 
French nor Spanish, although they live in 
France, but Basques, and proud of it. Miss 
Carpenter—or Mrs. Huntington as she is 
in private life—says that a love of dancing 
is a strong national characteristic of the 
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Basque people. We're sure you will love 


Mayiana, her charming Basque heroine. 
EUNICE  TIETJENS. 
You know her, per- 


haps, through her poetry. 
Recently she spent sev- 
eral months in Moorea, 
Society Islands, South 
Seas, living in a_ vil- 
lage of two hundred and 
fifty Polynesians and six 
Europeans. When we asked her to write a 
story for our International Number, she re- 
plied: “The understanding of other races 
seems to me to be the one best weapon the 
world has in these sorry days against the 
madness of war, and anything that con- 
tributes to this understanding always has 





my support.” Miss Tietjens lives in Chicago, 
was once an editor of Poetry, A Magazine 
of Verse, and in 1917 went to France as a 
war correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News. 


ANNE MERRIMAN 

PECK. She spent last 
summer abroad in Ger- 
many, and when she came 
home she wrote a book, 
Young Germany, and 
the article that appears 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
this month. She has trav- 
eled widely and has written many books, 
among them, Storybook Europe. She is now 
in the Southwest gathering material for a 
similar volume about America. 




















STOCKINGS 


LONG, SHORT and MEDIUM for sport and dress. 


For any occasion within the range 
of Girl Scout activities. 


For Girl Scout and leader. 


OFFICIAL CAMP 
Girl Scouts J 306 Straight ribbed hose—light green $0.35 
J 307 Straight ribbed hose—dark green 35 
J 301 Straight ribbed hose—russian calf $0.35 J 321 Shaped ribbed hose—light green 75 
J 302 Straight ribbed hose—medium brown 35 J 322 Shaped ribbed hose—dark green 75 
J 341 Full fashioned lisle—russian calf 50 J 361 Silk and wool—grey-green 1.00 
J 356 Service Weight silk—russian calf 1.00 F 306 Plain anklet—light green 25 
J 331 Brown %th sock with Trefoil on cuff 50 F 307 Plain anklet—dark green 25 
F 316 Green anklet with Trefoil—cotton 50 
F 318 Green anklet with Trefoil (ribbed cuff}— 
Leaders cotton 35 
F 326 Green anklet—wool 50 
J 351 Full fashioned liske—wood brown 1.00 F 391 Brown anklet with Trefoil 50 
J 346 Service Sheer silk—wood brown 1.50 F 331 Green “th sock with Trefoil on cuff 50 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Look for the Girl Scout Trefoil G3 The Threefold Symbol of Integrity, Satisfaction and Economy. 








THIS is 
the pausestfa 


—— 


prink 


G00; 





Delicious and Refreshing, 


f refresh es 








A hundred thousand cheerful fountains 


invite you . 


Drop in at a cheerful soda fountain 
* —around the corner from anywhere. 
You relax. And ice-cold Coca-Cola 
imparts a tingling, delicious taste 
and a cool, wholesome after-sense of 
refreshment. Such is the pause that 
refreshes. You come up smiling and 


. to make it 


are off to a fresh start. , » Coca-Cola is 
good things from 9 sunny climes poured 
into a single glass—pure as sunlight. 
It fills such a natural want and such 
a natural need, an average for the 
whole year of over 9 million a day 


are served. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


yours 


@ 
LISTEN IN 


Grantland Rice-+ Fa- 
mous Sports Champions 
—& Coca-Cola Orchestra. 
Every Wed. 10:00 p. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
—*= Coast-to-Coast 
NBC Network 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY:171T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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